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Edited by Aucust Prenun, Ph.D., Columbia 
School, New York. 
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class, illustrating the present use of the language and the present 
conditions of life. They concern, for the most part, invention, dis- 
covery, commerce, and industry. 


Stern’s Geschichten Vom Rhein . ‘ 85 


By Menco STern. 


Designed for students of intermediate and advanced grades. 
Provides delightful reading and material for German conversation 
and composition. An excellent preparation for the reading of 
German classics. 


Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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Elementary Zoology. By Franx E, Bepparp, M.A., F.R.S. 12mo. 
215 pages. With 93 illustrations. Price, 90 cents. 
‘“*T know of no small text-book so up to 
date.”’ — Mrs. L. L. W. WILson, Girls’ Nor- 
mal Schvol, Philadelphia. 


Selections From the Sources of English History. Being a 
- supplement to text-books of English History, B. C. 55—A. D. 1832. 
In class use at Yale, Bowdoin, Wesleyan, and many other colleges, and 
secondary schools. 


“It is very satisfactory to have books of this kind that give a oy , by Pa 
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“Its accurate description and well chosen il- 
justrations mark itas a valuable book,” —J. K. 
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Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Synopsis of German Grammar for the Use of High Schools 
and Academies. By Epwarp Atruavs, Instructor in German at the 
High School, Borough of the Bronx, New York City. 12mo. 124 pages. 
60 cents. 

After the student has acquired an elementary knowledge of German, this book will supply 
all the grammar needed in connection with the reading. It 1s calculated to stimulate a genuine 
interest in the German language, and its Classical Selections and Historical Notes will, it is 
hoped, create a desire for the best literature, as well as show the correct idiom, and aid in an 
adequate translation of the text before the student. 

‘IT tind the book excellent.’’” — Mary C. Henry, High School, Fall River. 
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YOUR VACATION: 
Where will you spend it? Why not join a Select 
Party of cultured people and go to the beautiful 
and romantic Land of Evangeline — 


NOVA SCOTIA? 

Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s famous 
m. We shall conduct two parties this season, 
one in July and one in August—our seventh season. 
If you are thinking of going: to Nova Scotia, write 

tous. Prospectus on receipt of Stamp. Address 
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One of the most helpful books on the subject published.” 
—Svurr. Tuomas M. Springfield, Mass. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 
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and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 
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For tickets and further information call upon 
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A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘*Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 


Best Work Yet Written. oat 


‘* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
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Paper Price, 25 cents. 
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Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON: 3 Somerset St. 


Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the nt. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COPPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 
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rium Bldg., Chicago Ill, 4,000 positions filled. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


From present appearances, Lord Wolseley’s prediction 
that the war in South Africa would be over by the fif- 
teenth of May promises to be almost as disappointing as 
the earlier prediction that the British troops would eat 
their Christmas dinners in Pretoria. Not only has the 
revival of Boer activity in the Free State disconcerted the 
British plans, but the climatic conditions are against 
them. This is the beginning of the African winter, and 
the British soldiers, in their khaki uniforms, are ill- 
prepared to withstand the cold nights. The season is a 
hard one, also, for horses which are unaccustomed to it; 
and General Roberts is reported to have lost 11,000 horses 
since the invasion of the Free State began. To provide 
enough remounts and warm clothing for the troops will 
require weeks. 


The eleventh of April marked the end of the first six 
months of the war. The enterprise has already cost Eng- 
land 23,000 men, and probably $100,000,000. The close of 
the first six months finds Mafeking still besieged; all of 
the Free State east of Bloemfontein overrun by the Boers, 
and Cape Colony again subject to Boer raids; the 
British invasion at a standstill, and a record of three re- 
verses to British arms in one week; while in Northern 
Natal the Boers have again assumed the aggressive, have 
shelled the British advance guard out of Blandslaagte, 
and have driven Buller’s army back upon Ladysmith. It 
is not surprising that when Cecil Rhodes reached London 
the other day he was given no ovation. 


The Portuguese government has given the British per- 
mission to land troops at Beira, and to move them across 
Portuguese territory into Matabeleland. This is a clear 
violation of neutrality, but the Transvaal is not in a posi- 
tion to resent it. There has been much speculation as to 
the motive of the British in sending an expedition on this 
roundabout route. There are some observers who have 
imagined that it foreshadowed a movement against Pre- 
toria from the north; but such a view overlooks the mag- 
nificent distances involved. Beira is 150 miles north of 
the latitude of the northern boundary of the Transvaal, 
and Matabeleland is separated from the seat of war by the 
whole width of Rhodesia. It is more likely that the ex- 
pedition is intended to prevent the Boers from “trekking” 


northward in the event of defeat at Pretoria; or possibly — 


to overawe the Matabele themselves, who were not long 
ago at war with England on their own account. 


The house adopted the senate Puerto Rican. bill, with- 
out amendment, and almost without debate, by a vote of 
161 to 153. The bill takes effect on its passage, and Puerto 
Rice therefore, first of the new possessions of the United 
States, is given a civil government. It is one of the mis- 
fortunes attending the political discussion of the small 
tariff embodied in this bill that the senate gave slight at- 
tention, and the house none at all, to the governmental 
provisions. There are features of these which warrant 
misgiving; but it is to be remembered that the whole 
measure is provisional. The tariff is to last but two 
years, and possibly a shorter time, if the Puerto Rican 
legislature so determines; while, as to the rest, a com- 
mission is to be appointed to study all the conditions, and 
to report within one year whatever new legislation may 
be desirable. 


So much has been said about the prevalence of insanity 
and the frequency of suicide among the American troops 
in the Philippines that an exaggerated impression has 
gone abroad regarding both matters. In reply to a reso- 
lution of inquiry recently passed by the senate, at the 
initiative of Senator Allen, the secretary of war has com- 
municated to congress the statistics of both classes of 
cases. This statement shows that the proportion both ot 
suicide and insanity to the troops in service is actually 
less than in the army in time of peace. It is inactivity, 
rather than peril in the field, which drives men insane or 
tempts them to suicide. 

* 


The decision of the Kentucky court of appeals in the 
governorship contest was in favor of the Democrats, as 
was expected. What was not expected was that two Re- 
publican judges should join with the four Democrats in 
this conclusion, although they dissented from some of the 
reasoning on which it was based. One Republican judge 
disagreed. The ground of the decision was, in substance, 
that the laws of Kentucky made the legislature the final 
judge in contests of this kind, and that the court had no 
authority to supervise the action of the legislature. In 
other words, if a great wrong has been done by the Iegis- 
lature, as the Republicans contend, it is a wrong for which 


the courts can afford no redress. The Republicans will 
take the case to the supreme court of the United States. 
* 


The unanimous vote of the senate cormamittee on privi- 
leges and elections against Senator W. A. Clark of Mon- 
tana is a good thing for political morality. If the de- 
cision had been reached by a party vote, or if there had 
been any dissentients for any reason, it would have lost 
something of its force; but this unanimous action is a 
declaration that the-senate will not tolerate such practices 
as the testimony shows to have prevailed in the legisla- 
ture of Montana when the senatorial election took place. 
Such a wholesale and corrupt use of money as occurred 
in this case is a grave scandal, and the only way to pre- 
vent the repetition of such practices is to make them 
futile in getting a seat in the senate. 

* 


With a view to preparing the way for a reduction of the 
special war taxes, congress recently passed a resolution 
asking the secretary of the treasury for an estimate of 
government revenues and expenditures for the current 
year and for next year, and also a statement of receipts 
from each class of war taxes. Secretary Gage, in his 
reply, estimates that the chrrent fiscal year will show a 
surplus revenue of $70,000,000, and next year a surplus of 
$82,000,000. This seems to offer a cheerful hope of a re- 
duction in taxation. As to the sources of revenue, it ap- 
pears that about three-fourths of the internal revenue re- 
ceived under the war revenue act has come from the taxes 
in schedule A, which includes the stamp taxes on bonds, 
checks, mortgages, etc. 

* * * 

- The cause of consular reform is now fairly launched 
in congress by favorable reports of the house and senate 
committees upon the reform bills; how far and how fast 
the cause progresses will depend largely upon the vigor 
with which it is supported by public sentiment. What 
these bills propose to do is to give to the consular ser- 
vice that security of tenure which is the first essential 
to efficiency; to provide for entrance to it and promo- 
tion in it on the basis of ascertained fitness instead of 
politics; and to make the salaries adequate. The busi- 
ness interests of the country are awakening to the fact 
that they have a very practical concern in the service 
which consuls render; and what may be called the sen- 
timental demand for reform for reform’s sake is sec- 
onded by strong commercial] considerations. 
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IN THE DAYS OF THE OLD BOSTON 
SCHOOL. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


HOW BOSTON BECAME A CITY OF POETS. 


IL 

In the old Boston Latin school’s records of fame 
There once was a schoolmaster, Suaney* his name; 
Great goggles wore he, and a half a yard cue, 
And he carried a ferule one-half an inch through, 
To guard for the school its Athenian renown, 
That the youth in the future might honor the town. 
And whenever the pupil did anything lack, 
He feruled him well with a whackety-whack, 

And a whackety-whack, 
Till hot quivered his hand, and cold shivered his back, 
In those days of the old Boston school! 


II. 


One morning—I think ’twas a morning in May, 

I’ve the almanac lost, so I really can’t say— 

Old Suaney exclaimed, “Put your grammars aside, 
And let each write a poem.” He sat down in pride 
And Horace’s gentle “Poetic Art” read, 

And each little boy touched his hand to his head 
And brought out of it rhymes. Save one boy, alack! 


Who but one word could rhyme—it was whackety-whack, ° 


Whackety-whack, 
And from that one rhyme his thoughts turned to his back, 
In those days of the old Boston school! 


III. 


The pinks filled the windows with odorous air, 
And cherry bough reddened, and whitened the pear, 
And Suaney read Horace, a bluebird passed by, 
And a purple-ringed swift, and a glassy-winged fly. 
“Are your poems all written?’ Suaney called, and there 

rose 
All the boys save that one boy, as you may suppose! 
He only could think of the two rhymes—alack 

Of whackety-whack, 

And the answering tone that sent chills down his back, 
In those days of the old Boston school! 


IV. 


One boy brought his poem to Suaney, then two, 
And three boys, and four boys. He read them all 
through, 
And his wrinkles fell out, and crowsfeet, as he 
Found the poets to number some twenty and three. 
Then he turned to the rhymeless boy, exclaiming, ‘““You 
dunce, 
Rise, blockhead, and bring me your poem at once, 
Or a whackety-whack, and a whackety-whack 
I'll apply with this ferule, Sirrah, fo your back!” 


V. 


That one boy looked up, and that one boy looked down, 

“Sir, I am no poet,”—in good Boston town 

Those five words he said. The school was confounded, 

“And this, sir, in Boston!” said Suaney, astounded. 

“Come here, sir, your ear, sir. O, never again 

Shall such a disgrace this old commonwealth stain!” 

And the ferule he plied with such force to his back, 
With a whackety-whack, and a whackety-whack, 

That ’twas said in the old Boston school 

That the “Province House Indian” turned round at his 

cries, 

And the Beacon went down from its place in the skies, 

And the little dogs ran, and the boys twenty-three 

All shook like the leaves on the ancient elm tree. 

And they set the date down in next year’s almanac, 

And Boston has since had of poets no lack, 


Since those days of the old Boston school! 


VI. 


A city of poets rose over the main, 

For such a disgrace never happened again, 

As every one knows, and I need not explain, 

These poets are thick as the violets in rain; 

The schoolmaster sleeps with the patriots, they say, 

And the muses go there with the roses of May, 

And the Latin school boys, poet-tuned, look around, 

As from School street they pass that old burying ground, 

And their grateful thoughts give to that grave ’mid the 
blooms 

Of Hancock’s, the Franklin’s and Adams’ tomb; 

There has never a boy since then been a fool— 

Oh, those glorious days of the old Boston school! 


DUTY OF THE SCHOOL TO INSPIRE 
PUPILS. 


BY ANDREW 8. DRAPER, LL. D. 

The fruitfulness of teaching depends upon the in- 
terest of the pupil. The interest of the pupil de- 
pends upon the adaptation of the subject and the 
epirit of the teacher. As there were teachers who 
could choose subjects suited to particular pupils and 
who had liberty to do so, and as there were teachers 
who had enthusiasm for enlisting the interest and 


ANDREW 8S. DRAPER, LL.D. 


drawing out the intellectual powers of the child in 
the early schools, so there was real teaching before 
there was a philosophy of education, and before 
methods of instruction had been reduced to forms 
and expressed in rules. 

No reflection is made upon educational phil- 
osophies, and no note of dissent is sounded against 
our common belief in the necessity of the special 
craining of the teacher in plans and processes and 
inethods of work. What has been done in the way 
of reducing our knowledge of intellectual processes 
tv philosophic standards, and of prescribing methods 
of treatment for the guidance of the teacher whos» 
business is the development and aid of the human 
mind, has doubtless rescued the crowded schools of 
our populous communities from the perils which 
never menaced the primitive schools in the earlier 
days of the republic, but are abundant now. 

he schools have required many teachers. Selec- 
tions have not always been on the basis of merit. 
Men and women whose characters were sound enough 
and-purposes good enough have held positions upon 
the boards of education and used their places to help 
their friends, or to show their neighbors that they 


* Suaney, an old Boston Latin school master, after this manner pun- 
ished a boy for not being a poet. 


lind the power to control appointments without much 
regard to the fitness of the appointees when meas- 
ured by educational standards. 

So there are teachers and there are teachers. 
Practically all mean well enough. All would teach 
if they had inherited the teaching power or had had 
it trained into them. But many are strangers to 
the real spirit of the teacher, and too frequently the 
conditions do not encourage them to acquire it. So 
long as some sort of relation to a superintendent or 
a inember of the board of education determines ap- 
pointments, so long as mediocrity is as secure as 
clficiency, it will be necessary to make rules to keep 
poor teachers from doing harm. 

And rules level down more than they level up. 
They cannot hélp poor teachers forward, but they do 
keep good teachers back. They may prevent posi- 
tive harm, but they also prevent healthful progress; 
and they surely dampen ardor and drive the vital 
clement of inspiration from the operations of the 
schools. 

Again, there is doubtless a loss to the spirit of the 
school in the grading of pupils and in the construc- 
tivn of buildings, and in the general administration 
incident thereto. Who shall say that young pupils 
do not gain quite as much from hearing older ones 
recite, or seeing them fail, as from their own books 
und their own recitations? The intermingling of 
pupils of all ages in the early schools was of incal- 
cable advantage in the way of inciting kindliness 
and generating inspiration. Some of the old folks 
who have come to such greatness in later days used 
to know half as much as the class above them knew 
Lefore they got there. It is the fashion to make 
humorous remarks concerning the old-time school 
declamations, but there was intellectual ginger in 
them. How many young hearts have been warmed 
into activity, how many young souls fired with a con- 
suming ambition, through the oratorical renderings 
of the writings of the early English essayists and the 
tuasterpiece speeches of the great school of early 
American statesmen ?- 

There were some splendid features in primitive 
plans. They were natural, and not artificial. I 
would hold to such if I could. If I could have my 
way, there would never be a schoolhouse built in 
which there was not an assembly room, spacious 
enough to accommodate at one time every pupil who 
has a place under the roof. There is warmth in the 
general assembly; a feeling of force and strength; 
there is pride and enthusiasm in numbers. 

Ji the failure to act upon pedagogical principles 
in the management of the schools is preventive of 
pedagogical spirit in their teaching, it may well be 
coubted whether some of our common educational 
ideals, the objective points towards which we are 
striving, do not count against rather than in favor 
of inspiration in teaching. 

The leading educational ideal of our day is the 
diffusion of the higher learning. We are making no 
mistake, for we know well that the youth of this day 
who do not strive for it will be sadly deficient in the 
competitions of the morrow. The splendid evolu- 
tion and the wider diffusion of the higher learning 
is truly the greatest accomplishment of our own 
times, and it has had its own luxuriant growth in 
our own country. Before this there were no stand- 
ails at all for measuring the work of the elementary 
schools. Because these standards have been found 
our lower schools are doing more work and doing it 
better than schools ever did it before. Still, the fact 
remains that the conditions in which the early 
schools did their work contributed more to the in- 
spiration of the pupil for aggressiveness in life than 
the conditions in which we do our work. We are to 
recognize this fact, and do what we can to remedy 
the difficulties which new but beneficent conditions 


have imposed upon us. 
My word for teachers is that they shall never 
hesitate to exercise their inborn intellectual freedom, 
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and that they shall not permit rules, and lectures, 
and books, and papers, and devices to take out of 
them any originality which they ever had, and 30 
make their work in the schools insipid. The power 
which is to propel their work must be their own. 

Jt is not the main business of the schools to teach 
form for the sake of form so much as for the sake of 
life.. If one is to be subordinate to the other, lite 
must be uppermost. Intensiveness in life makes 
hewuty in form. Beauty in form does not produce 
citeetiveness in life. The great things in art have 
not been produced by students and copyists in form, 
lui by men and women with developed talents, and 
commonly with talents developed without extrinsic 
aid. The truly great things in literature have not 
come from the study of literary style, but from the 
reflections of strong minds and the experiences of 
great souls; and they have been upon the mighty, 
irresistible, underrunnig currents of human life. 

‘The schools are not merely to enlarge knowledge. 
Pupils with quickened spirits will do that when they 
are given the opportunity. The schools are to dis- 
cipline minds without subduing them. They are to 
incite to action. They are to find the point of 
equipoise between good form on one hand and intel- 
lectual energy and spiritual freedom on the other. 
And they are to remember that where there is real 
inind activity and heart life they will in time come 
io be expressed in acceptable style. 

The trouble is that by far the great number of 
pupils in the schools never really get waked up over 
anything. They live only ordinary lives, and noth- 
ing occurs to quicken their souls and open their in- 
tellectual lives to the opportunities of life. Their 
homes are ordinary homes, where the struggle for 
Lread is a pressing one. All must help carry the 
burden, and as early as they can. If there is no 
need to struggle, there is small chance to rise. If 
there is need to struggle, there is too little to inspire. 
The schools are to bear this in mind. Inspiration 
comes from doing. If there is inspiration, all the 
other things that are needful will take care of them- 
selves in good time. 

Arouse ambition. Tell the stories of successful 
lives. Emphasize the successes of ordinary lives in 
possible undertakings, and accentuate the principles 
upon which all substantial success must necessarily 
rest. 

It is not so much matter how much the schools do 
as what ideals they create. If these are ennobling, 
thev will bring forth their natural fruit; the spelling 
will be correct enough, the problems demonstrated 
with exactness enough, knowledge of events wil! 
accamulate, powers will strengthen, the desires and 
the foundations for the higher learning will be mani- 
fest, and a greater number of healthful and ambi- 
tious spirits will push on the higher interests and 
enrich the nobler life of the world.—Chicago 
Tribune. - 


FOR DULL DAYS. 


BY SUSAN HALL, 


The dull days do come, we are told, to the major- 
ity of schools. Even in the best they occasionally 
make their appearance. Are they a necessary evil in 
the schoolroom? And if thay are, how can we best 
meet them ? 

I want to beg the first question, and preach for a 
moment on the second. My own experience has led 
me to believe that the occasion of the dull days lay 
entirely in myself. I had long attributed them to 
other causes,—the ill-lighted schoolroom, the damp, 
lifeless air, the dark clouds, the stupid text-books, 
the slow, children, the long session’, the monotonous 
programmes. I had so many ways of accounting for 
them, that I found they were becoming an almost 
every-day occurrence. Who would not find work 
dull and heavy with so many burdens to bear, so 
many giants in the way? I resigned myself to the 

supposed inevitable, and I believe did little to pre- 
vent the dull day from becoming the regular order of 
things. 
sut I was fortunate in this,—my friend across the 
hall,-—a teacher of long experience and keen insight, 
—was clear-eyed enough to perceive my fault, and 


brave enough to tell me of it. She had heard an im- 
patient, fretful remark about the mud and the noise, 
which had doubtless been in full keeping with my 
schoolroom experience of that day. After school she 
came into my room, as 1 was hurrying to go, and 
told me what she thought, not of the day, nor the 
noise, nor the dirt, but of me. 

I did not believe what she said then,—I was in- 
dignant that she should think me in fault, and so 
was inclined to resent her suggestions. But since I 
have tried to reform, I have appreciated the truth of 
what she said, and have proved the efficacy of the 
remedy she proposed. Instead of changing the 
weather, banishing the mud, introducing new books, 
and sending away my dull pupils, I tried to improve 
myself. I set myself steadily to look for bright days, 
rather than for dull ones,—I did all that I could to 
make them bright. Bright songs, varied gymnas- 
tics, new busy work, sunshiny stories, merry lessons 
—eyen bright ribbons with my dress were brought 
into requisition. I followed Mrs. Childs’ plan, and 
hung prisms in the windows to multiply the sunlight 
and the beautiful color spots. When the rainy days 
did come, we chose our prettiest pictures, told our 
brightest stories, sang our cheeriest songs, played our 


merriest games, and resolutely tried to make up 
within doors for the sunshine which was withheld 


out of doors. It was a success. The dull days dis- 
appeared from our calendar. And the brightest days 
of all were the rainy days. 

When I came to realize that the fault was in my- 
self, I was thoroughly ashamed. I put myself in the 
place of the children,—a process I had neglected be- 
fore. Then their need forbade any miserable 
thought of self, and the hard places in my work were 
forgotten in the endeavor to fill their days with sun- 
shine. 

Such a bit of experience, involving the use of so 
many I’s, probably demands an apology,—according 
to the custom of current literature. But I meant to 
tell it, and could not have said my say without it. 
For how could I have known about dull days, except 
by having them, or the remedy, except by own ex- 
perience? 

So I have answered for myself the first question, 
through solving the second problem. And I wish 
that every young teacher might have a friend like 
mine teaching across the hall, or else that she might 
have been wholly spared my early experience with. 
the dull days. 


A GERMAN PEDAGOGIST ON THE ILLUS- 
TRATION OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


BY CHARLES WELSH, 


Some recent articles of mine on this subject, and 
cspecially the paper on colored pictures in primary 
school text-books which you published in your issue 
for September 21, 1899, have attracted some atten- 
tion in Germany, and have procured for me the pleas- 
ure of a correspondence with some of the members 
of a child and book study committee, which has been 
sitting in Hamburg for some months. The results of 
their deliberations will doubtless one day be em- 
bodied ‘in a report which will surely have some in- 
terest for us. In the meantime, the following ex- 
tracts which have been translated currente calamo 
from a pamphlet by one of this committee, Herr 
Heinrich Wolgast, on the subject of picture books 
and illustration, has, I think, considerable interest 
and value for teachers, as it lays down a few funda- 
mental principles which are frequently lost 
sight of:— 

The picture book owes its existence to the de- 
mands of youthful curiosity. Illustration repre- 
sents the wish to see a text enlightened by pictorial 
presentations. Although the following remarks are 
meant alike for picture books_and illustrated books, 
in spite of the different objects, yet the single object 
in view is the aesthetic. The picture book loses 
itself, on the one hand, in the plaything, the illus- 
truted book, on the other hand, in the illustrated 
medium of instruction. Neither extreme can here 
be totally ignored, but the object of these lines is to 
help establish for critical judgment the artistic 
claims of the picture book and of the illustrations. 

The picture, as the product of artistic work, at- 
tains its object, generally speaking, in furnishing to 
the beholder an enjoyment of art. The question is, 
Can this aim be maintained in the case of children? 
That which a child experiences when looking at a 
picture can hardly be called an enjoyment of art, 
although, “formally” speaking, the impression must 
be called an aesthetic one. That exists strictly only 
for the mature, and particularly, perhaps, for the cul- 
tivated. It is, therefore, the task of up-bringing to 
Jead the child in the sphere of thought and impres- 
sion in which the cultivated live. Hence the aim of 
the picture is modified as regards children, in that 
through the picture the child shall be educated to 
the enjoyment of art, ' 


.to the child’s standard of pleasure. 


As to the value or not of an artistic production, 
the taste of the cultivated portion of mankind de- 
cides. Youth, therefore, is excluded from the 
judges, and the more or less pleasing of the child 
can give absolutely no guide as to the value of the 
picture book. In the proportion that this appears 
to be self-evident is it ignored by the artistic pro- 
ducer and the purchasing public. Among 1,000 pic- 


. ture books there is scarcely one which strives to do 


inore than satisfy the child’s eyes, and among 1,000 
children 999 would select a picture book according 
This principle 
is exhibited in a reckless extreme in the old idea thai 
“anything is good enough for children.” Herefrom, 
therefore, much fallow ground is found by the 
teacher not only to be withheld from culture, but to 
be sown with ineradicable weeds. Two things are 
therefore without doubt: that the impressions of the 
first six years of life are of primary importance in 
mental development, and that the forming of the 
mind, and especially of the eye, is in great measure 
a matter of practice; i. e., of repeated exercise. 
Therefore, under the assumption that education 
must in all circumstances aim at the greatest pos- 
sible harmonious development, the demand arises 
that the picture book shall present to no adult any- 
thing unfavorable, that even the first picture book 
of the two-year-old child shall satisfy the claims of 
educated tastes. 

The difference between picture books and illus- 
trated books is to be found not only by the object, 
Lut also by the relation in which the text stands to 
the picture. If the pictures are the original matter 
and there is no text or at most only an amplification, 
we have the picture book; if the pictures are second- 
ary, it may, generally speaking, be called an illustra- 
tion. The picture as artistic production does not 
necd the text to be understood; an artistic work ex- 
ylains itself. A description with a picture is, there- 
fore, superfluous, or it throws a blame on the picture 
as such. For historic pictures there is an exception. 
‘They presuppose a knowledge which in many cases 
is non-existent, as in the ease of children. Then it 
is the task of the text to supply the historical 
groundwork. Frequently a poetical text accom- 
panies the picture. If we take up a strict literary 
standpoint as a poetical work of art, it should need 
neither the effect of a description nor that of an 
elucidation. But it must have a connection with the 
picture, What then? If the picture inspires the 
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poet, as does an historical, social, or natural of 
emotional occurrence, what could hinder him also 
- to make it the object of his art? He can, therefore, 
go two different ways, He either operates with the 
idea of the picture as if he were the creator of that 
idea (the idea of the “Erl Konig” Goethe might 
have obtained from a picture and not the newspaper) 
or he speaks the thoughts of the picture, or a 
thonght awakened in him by regarding the picture, 
in poetical style. In general, only a poem fashioned 
according to the last-named method would’ form a 
relative text to the picture, as the poet who takes 
the idea to himself as original would generally pro- 
duce a certain contrasting result. Our poets offer 
numerous proofs of such poems inspired by pictures, 
and the fact that we have, e. g., in Goethe, a number 
of “Poems on (to) Pictures” is sufficient evidence of 
these poetical texts to pictures. Sometimes the 
sentient object of a picture is taken as symbolic for 
spiritual; sometimes a “natural” object is dealt with 
anthropomorphically; sometimes the thought ex- 
pressed in the picture is simply taken up. 

If the picture speaks for itself, if it has no need 
of explanation or description, what object has the 
poem under the picture? Goethe says in relation to 
un edition of Wilhelm Tischbein’s “Idyllen”: “To 
each page we have at the request of our friend added 
a few rhyines. He likes to see his thoughtful sketches 
‘illumined’ and completed by words.” Note—not 
explain, but “illuminate”’—the verses should not give 
the history of the idea, but complete it. Against 
these two views of Goethe must be kept in mind that 
a good picture is complete in itself, and it may ap- 
pear doubtful whether the viewer of a work of art 
needs to complete and illuminate the picture appeal- 
ing to him. But it will at all events express indi- 
vidual tendencies, to bring the work of art nearer 
poetically, and to attain a higher grade of completion 
and illumination by a union of the two arts. The 
kernel of Goethe’s decision lies in that which it does 
not call for, and the poet as a matter of fact does 
not undertake in one of the “Poems on Pictures” to 
vlay the superfluous mentor by explanations and 
teaching. Goethe indicated,,as already said, the 
rhymes accompanying the picture, giving them an 
independent value. I do not believe that Goethe’s 
standpoint leaves any room at all for doubt, and 
from this is given a strict ruling for criticising the 
numberless picture books provided with rhymes. If 
can be expressed by the phrase “a poetical text must 
have independent value.” That method whereby 
the poet takes the subject of the painter up inde- 
pendently and makes his own result will, in most 
cases, lead to an incongruity between picture and 
poem. For grown-ups a great charm may lie in the 
comparison of the two methods of artistic expression 
und a simultaneous production of poem and picture 
may thoroughly justify itself. Not so for children, 
who would not understand the contradiction arising 
from the different methods of conception and the 
cifference between the poetical and painter’s means 
ot representation, and would always feel themselves 
in the presence of an unexplained contrariety. The 
demand must, therefore, be added that the poetic 
tex. shall not be in contradiction to the picture. 

In narrowing the attention to the picture itself 
comes the question, “Are black or colored pictures to 
be preferred in general?” Let us look at the actual 
position of things. The majority of illustrated 
books have black pictures printed in the text, fre- 
quently as special ornament a few colored full-page 
pictures. Picture books are mainly colored, repre- 
senting the inclination of the child’s taste. The 
estimation of value of form and color changes with 
the time, yet there is no doubt that where art flour- 
ishes most, there we find color to be the life element 
of painting, and, further, there is no doubt that not 
oniy modern art, but altogether modern life indicates 
a rising estimation of the value of colors. Every 
method brings good results in practiced hands, and, 
on the other hand, the bungler will by no method 
produce anything supportable. Only oil color prints 
need, generally speaking, be excluded from illustra- 
tiens. The oily shine contrasts with the dull print 
of the text as something foreign, even the stiff sheet 
of the oil print does not well fit in the book. For 
such questions of harmony, most picture hook manu- 


facturers have neither interest nor taste. They 
have in their mind’s eye only the single picture, and 
seex their effect solely in trying to reproduce as 
nearly as possible the oil or. “Aquarell” picture. 
Vhat it is a question of colored printing which has 
its own laws in book illustrating they do not appear 
te know. They could know it if they would look at 
the results of English and French art printing for 
picture books. These show color printing according 
to aesthetically formed rules, which makes no other 
j retentions than to mingle harmoniously with the 
text in the book. The English and French have not 
evolved this artistically correct color-printing, but 
have borrowed the principles from the Japs and 
worked on their method. (Look at Routledge’s pic- 
ture books of Walter Crane, R. Caldecott, K. Greena- 
way, or the publications of Mars M. B. de Monvel, 
kK. Plon Nonnit & Co., Paris.) Those are works 
which claim and deserve to be honored by a first- 
vlass art critic. That all picture books which the 
English and French publics buy are up to the stand- 
ard of those mentioned is, of course, not the case. 
That a German firm (E. Nister in N’berg) works 
with great results on English lines for these lesser 
value books is a characteristic fact speaking for the 
height of the German picture books color-printing. 
Those good English books can also be taken as a 
pattern as regards price. 

in illustrating with black pictures, the wood cut 
with its substitute comes into notice prominently. 
ingraving and lithography are mostly only used for 
full-page pictures, as neither the copper plate nor 
the stone is easy to put in the book printing press, 
which has been said in relation to the artistic valua- 
tion of the different methods of producing the color 
print. Yet here we must object to a certain man- 
ner—that of the half tone. The softness which is 


characteristic of this process becomes mostly a char- 
acterless confusion; lights and shadows do not cor- 
rectly appear, and the impression given is that of a 
muddled, wiped-out picture. The child must learn 
to see correctly, and therefore the picture should 
have clear outlines, and give no indecision to mis- 
lead the superficial inspection. ... The clearo- 
scuro manner, liked by many new illustrators, which 
in the interests of the working of the paint gives 
certain parts of the picture a washed appearance, is, 
therefore, generally speaking, not favorable for 
children. Equally bad for the aesthetic training of 
the child’s eye is the frequent use of the broken-up 
Japan style of picture. In these, instead of artistic 
rest, comes strange gaps which the child cannot ap- 
preciate (nor should it be able to do so), and which 
are consequently perplexing to the aesthetic sensi- 
tiveness of the child. For the same reason “half 
silhouettes” must be rejected whieh go beyond the 
mere frame of the strict silhouette, which is cer- 
tainly of great educational importance for the eye, 
and attempt to show background shadews and per- 
spective. The schooling of the eye to clear, artistic, 
simple pictures is, above all, the main point in train- 
ing the taste as far as picture books and illustrated 
books can do for children. The above suggestions 
still leave the most important factor in criticising a 
picture. How shall we know if a picture is good or 
bad? For the determination of the artistic value 
or the reverse of a picture, no rules can be made. 
The only way to a sure judgment in art subjects is 
to be found through practice. Continual training 
by observing the works of masters and studying the 
work of our classical illustrators can alone establish 
that certain taste which distinguishes chaff from 
wheat, and is the surest “nourishing ground” for 
the prosperity of art. : 


ARITHMETICAL SYMPOSIUM.—(IX.) 


PRACTICAL, SENSIBLE, COMPREHENSIVE. 


ARITHMETICAL AND 


RETATED SUBJECTS, 


Also Some Matters which Arrived Too Late for Classification. 


ARITHMETIC AND RELATED SUBJECTS. 
A. E. 


Correlation is a suggestive word. Like child 
study and nature study, it is of great worth in the 
ecueational world from its mere suggestiveness, but, 
like both the others, it is easily made very mischiev- 
ous when all of its suggestions are materialized. 
The virtue of such a word is in its not being worked 
to the limit, or, to change the figure, in its not being 
planted at too great a depth. A seed that takes 
root quickly and leaps into the sunlight at once is 
forever lost, when deep buried even in the richest 
soil. Every word is as notional about the quality 
and depth of the soil in which it is planted as a seed 
is, and correlation is one of the words that cannot 
take much depth of earth. 

Every school subject and almost every phase of 
the subject puts out twiners for some other subject. 
It does not naturally stand alone. These feelers 
after other subjects never reach out in all directions. 
They do not twine about everything or in every direc- 
tion. A little correlation goes a great way. 

Correlation in arithmetic is often made ridiculous 
by its expansion. There are natural limitations, so 
definite as not to be mistaken. The three phases of 
arithmetic to which correlation applies are learning 
number, acquiring accuracy and rapidity in proc- 
esses, and gaining skill in solving problems. 

Correlation carries the idea that each subject 
needs the other as much as that other needs it. 
This is the rankest folly. In “knowing number,” 
avithmetie needs nature and commerce, as it were. 
Number can be best taught by the use of flowers and 
their parts, berries and fruits, and other genuine 
bits of plant and animal life, and in the things of 
commerce that are counted, weighed, and measured, 


So far, arithmetic needs these other educational 
phases, but beyond this other subjects need arith- 
metic more than it needs them. There-is little ex- 
cuse for manufacturing examples and problems for 
the sake of correlating arithmetic with anything 
under the sun, but history, geography, literature, 
and many other subjects are much better taught 
with some use of number and arithmetical processes. 
It is good for a child to figure out many facts about 
various phases of craps, industries, and commerce, 
about the sizes of the states and countries, the 
length of rivers and lakes, the heights of mountains 
and monuments, but so far as arithmetic is con- 
cerned the child will get his practice much more 
quickly abstractly. The advantage of such correla- 
tion is not to be the arithmetic. 

In this connection it may be remarked that there 
is a time-honored custom of having most examples 
stated as though concrete. On a single page I have 
seen examples that spoke of drunken men and 
broken windows, of birds and snakes, and of several 
other things, each diverting in its nature. If such 
examples are wise, then in the name of all that is 
good let them deal only with persons and things that 
are good, attractive, or useful. But what is the 
good anyway? If a child is to be given practice for 
accuracy and reasonable rapidity, why divert his 
mind from the process to imagining twenty concrete 
pictures? This seems to have nothing in its favor 
but antiquity. 

On the other hand, in the study of most other 
subjects, there come occasions when a child will 
know more about that subject by doing something 
in arithmetic, and in this case, instead of being di- 
verting, it is concentrating. This is a safe standard 
all along the line of correlation; never divert, but 
always concentrate the thought, 
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ARITHMETICAL PROCESSES. 
Mr. Morean, 
Ellensburg, Washington, 

There may be a question as to how long and to 
what extent arithmetical processes should be fol- 
lowed mechanically; but there comes a time when 
the mists must be cleared away and the pupil be 
made to see the reasons of those processes. For in- 
stanee, he may be taught to place units under units, 
and tens under tens, ete., and to begin with the ad- 
dition of the units, and only partially grasp the 
reason for the writing couched in the words, “Only 
like numbers of the same denomination can be 
added,” and never have a thought as to why he 
should begin with the addition of the units, instead 
of the column upon the left. This is not serious, 
for the important thing for him to learn at this 
juncture is how to add accurately and quickly. 
Later, however (before he finishes arithmetic), he 
should have a clear conception of why he places 
units under units, ete., why he begins his addition 
upon -the right, the relation of this process called 
addition to subtraction, and the relation of multi- 
plication, involution, the finding of multipliers, arith- 
metical and geometrical progressions ascending, re- 
duciions from higher to lower units, or, in other 
words, of all synthetic processes to addition. 

There may also be a question as to the relative 
importance of being able to do accurately and 
quickly the work involved in a process, and having 
a full understanding of the principles underlying 
the process. In the state of Washington the au- 
thorities have uniformly valued the knowledge of 
the process or the ability to grasp the principles, as 
compared with the actual doing of the work, as four 
to one, so far as testing the fitness of teachers is 
concerned. The rule is: “If the principle-is right 
and the result wrong, mark 80 per cent.” 

Inasmuch as we study arithmetic for both cul- 
ture and practical utility, and every step in the 
practical also has a culture value, until the process 
itself is thoroughly mastered, it seems difficult, as 
well as useless, to attempt to separate them, and 


equally reprehensible to be satisfied with anything’ 


short of thoroughness in both. In the earlier years 
the stress should be thrown upon the doing until 
the fundamentals in both integers and fractions 
have been fairly well mastered, the process being 
developed and the reasons explained in accord with 
the ability of the child to comprehend. 

There comes a time, however (or at least it should 
come), when the pupil knows practically the funda- 
mentals, and it is no longer profitable to add, sub- 
tract, multiply, or divide for the sake of proficiency 
in doing these processes; then the stress should be 
thrown upon the understanding of the principles 
involved, merely indicating the fundamental opera- 
tions. ‘To illustrate, suppose this problem is under 
consideration: If a merchant marks his goods suf- 
ficiently high, so that he can fall ten per cent, from 
the marked price and still make 25 per cent. on the 
purchase price, what does he mark an article that 
costs $2.16? 

100 per cent. equals $2.16, the cost. 

125 per cent. equals five-fourths of $2.16, the sel- 
ling price. 

But by condition of the problem the selling price 
is ninety per cent. of the marked price, therefore he 
marked the article ten-ninths of five-fourths of 
$2.16. 

This will give more time for the discussion of the 
principles which are more vital. It may be well to 
perform the operations in some of the problems, in 
order, chiefly, to confirm the pupil in the correctness 
of his reasoning. 

In all cases, where a result may be obtained by 
more than one process, it seems best to select one 
process and develop proficiency in that, rather than 
to attempt to teach ali, lest the processes themselves 
become a source of confusion. To illustrate, it is 
better to teach subtraction by adding equals to both 
minuend and subtrahend, than to teach it both in 
this way and by piecemeal reduction of the minuend. 
The same applies, with perhaps more force, to the 

calculation of interest, and in other phases of the 
art of arithmetic. The different processes should 
he taught later, when the stress is being placed upon 
the principles, 


It is also important to consider what processes in © 
arithmetic should be taught. The committee on 
college entrance requirements are satisfied with the 
fundamentals for integers, common and decimal 
fractions, the most important weights and meas- 
ures, percentage, and its application to simple in- 
terest. While their recommendation applies di- 
rectly to subject matter rather than to the process, 
it puts a definite limit upon processes, if the 
conclusion that it is better to learn one process well 
and only one is correct. 

I do not understand how any one can conclude 
that a knowledge of factoring is a non-essential, to 
say nothing of involution and evolution in an ele- 
mentary way, and of divisors, multiples, and cancel- 
lation. I presume that the committee considered 
some of these included under the four fundamentals 
of fractions. At any rate, a knowledge of factoring, 
and the allied idea of aliquot parts, make possible 
abbreviated processes. All such that have a prac- 
tical worth should be taught, and so well taught that 
when the solution of a problem is called for, in 
which they apply, whether in integers, fractions, or 
the application of percentage, the pupil shall discern 
the short process. It signifies practically nothing 
for a pupil to know that 16 2-3 is one-sixth of 100 
when questioned concerning the relation, if, when it 
is necessary to multiply by 16 2-3, he does the work 
by the long process. 

Processes should be sufficiently illustrated ob- 
jectively not only to enable the pupil to understand 
the process, but also to aid him in forming the habit 
of imagining his problem to the end, that he shall 
have something in consciousness before he com- 
mences the figuring. 

Pupils should be taught to prove every process in 
one way. Later, when the stress is being thrown 
upon the principles, he may be directed so as to dis- 
cover other ways. The proving of a problem not 
onty determines within a reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty that the work is correct or wrong, but tends 
to develop accuracy, and to give him decent respect 
for his own conclusions. 

KNOWLEDGE OF NUMBERS. 
Davip B. Corson, 
Newark, N. J. 

Sumber is a necessary idea in intellect. It is 
vet conscious in early childhood, but the repetition 
of acts and the plurality of material objects pre- 
sented to sense result in its recognition by the de- 
veloping child. He perceives it at first as a concrete 
embodiment. The number work of the kinder- 
garten is rationally conceived, and the successful 
practice of this conception suggests the plan for che 
primary grades. The work in the two lower grades 
should be not only incidental to other subjects, but 
should be done wholly by means of objects, and num- 
ber experience gained in this way, if varied and 
suflicient, would result in the apprehension of rela- 
tions in higher work. 'These objects should be.of 
such a character as to allow the mind to be fixed 
upon the number. If their shape, color, or size be 
striking, these characteristies will be in conscious- 
ness. The counting and grouping of objects, the 
cutting of material into fractional parts, into frag- 
ments, the drawing of plain figures, the making of 
objects, and geometrical magnitudes (and the dis- 
cussion of their number attributes), measurement, 
the judging of distance by means of a unit known 
through experience by the child will cause him to 
abstract the notion number, and will form a founda- 
tion for arithmetical work. It is a forced process 
to have children attempt the fundamental opera- 
tions at the same time and to have them memorize 
meaningless combinations. The child resists it, 
and gains nothing. The proper work should be 
oral, and should advance only as fast as the teacher 
knows the child apprehends. He will give evidence 
of this apprehension if sense, experience, and free 
expression constitute the conditions under which he 
works, 

“Arithmetic is the science of numbers and the art 
of using them.” The reason for the very unsatis- 
factory results we have obtained in arithmetic is 
because it has been introduced into the course of 
study too early. There has been no adequate de- 


velopment of number notions for its foundation. 


The only arithmetical work permissible in the first 
year is the association of the number with its Arabic 
symbol. In the second year these Arabic symbols 
may be arranged in columns, and the method of 
addition by means of notation be taught. If the 
first year number work has been as it should be, the 
child will think the combinations and his only dif- 
ficulty will be with the notation. He learns that 
3, 4, 8, and 6 added will give 21, and that 7, 7, 7 
added will give 21. He recognizes multiplication as 
a short method of addition, and the table of multi- 
ples may be constructed at the end of the second 
year by him without help. In the third and fourth 
grades, notational subtraction and division may be 
taught. At the end of the four years a child should 
be able to freely give his reasons for the solution of 
simple problems that involve the relations he has 
studied, if represented by symbols of numbers 
within his experience. Important number facts 
have been developed and memorized, and his ac- 
quaintance with the Arabic notation is sufficient for 
his age. This rational study of number and mini- 
mum work in arithmetic will enable the child to go 
more rapidly later on. : 

During the primary years the development of the 
fraction has been studied concretely by dividing a 
unit, or by measuring a magnitude by a measuring 
unit greater than itself. This has been so often re- 
peated that the child has a conscious idea of a frac- 
tion. 'The methods of handling fractions would be 
taught in the fifth grade. This could be followed 
by measuring numbers by 100, and teaching the 
name per cent. The three common cases in per- 
centage should be solved by means of the equation; 
thus:— 

What is five per cent. of 280? 


100 % = 280 
1 % = of 280 = 288 
5% =5 X 788 = 14. 


Instruction in decimals would grow out of this, 
and the child would readily understand the advan- 
tage in their use. The equation ought to be used 
in the solution of problems from the first, so that it 
will be a familiar instrument in all his applied work. 
During this time there has been concrete work with 
dimension and with weights and measures, chang- 
ing from one denomination to another. 

+ The latter part of the sixth grade should be given 

to an organization of the knowledge gained by work 
in the preceding grades. As an illustration, the 
child should study the addition of abstract numbers, 
of denominate numbers, and of compound denom- 
inate- numbers, with the addition of fractions— 
common and decimal—so that ‘the idea of addition 
may be seen as to its content and extent. Beyond 
this grade all the lower work with larger integers 
and with mixed numbers could be applied, so the 
art of arithmetic might be strengthened sufficiently. 
By this time the logical faculty will have developed, 
so that relations not apprehended at a previous time 
will readily be grasped, and the comparison of quan- 
tities by means of proportion will be a delight. 

The fundamental processes of synthesis, analysis, 
and comparison should determine the order of the 
work, and it should be so related that one topic 
grows out of the other, each being taught separately. 
Much of the applied work in arithmetic, and all of 
algebra (except the use of the equation), should be 
put in the high school course. Children of this age 
do not generalize well enough to make the study of 
algebra more than notation work, and the time 
could be more profitably employed. 


Hl. A. Frise, Slater, Ia.: Your Journal is of in- 
estimable value in keeping one out of the ruts and 
the narrow ways of thinking into which public 
school work tends to crowd so many. 


Superintendent Joseph K. Gotwals, Norristown, 
Pa.: I have been a subscriber to the Journal of Edu- 
cation from the first. I have copies 1875 in my 
possession, yet I consider it the educational paper. 


Superintendent J. I. Burke, Lawrence, Mass.: I 
congratulate both the Journal and its brilliant 
editor. May the influence and power of both extend 
throughout another quarter century, guiding us all 
toward higher ideals of education, 
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SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMME FOR MEMO- 
RIAL DAY EXERCISES. 


BY NELLE SPANGLER MUSTAIN, 


Song—“America.” 

Scriptural Reading. 

l’aper—Memorial Day. 

Song—“Just Before the Battle.” 

Select Reading—“Cover Them Over,” Carleton. 

Recitations—“The Blue and the Gray,” Finch; 
“Driving Home the Cows,” Osgood. 

Description—*Dixie Land.” 

Gur Honored Dead (class exercise): Washington, 
Tuineoln, Grant, Lee, Jackson. 

Song—*“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Paper—Arlington Cemetery. 

Recitations—“Resignation,” Longfellow; “The 
Mower in Ohio,” Piatt; “Killed at the Ford,’ Long- 
fetlow. 
Song—“Banner of Victory.” 

Great Battles (class exercise): Saratoga, Gettys- 
burg, Cold Harbor, El Caney, Antietam. 

Song—“The Bells of Mt. Vernon.” 

Paper—“The Revolutionary Heroes.” 

Song—“‘Just as the Sun Went Down.” 

Paper—Civil War Heroes. 

Seng—“My Sweetheart Went Down 
Maine.” 

Deseription—The Wreck of the Maine. 

Reading—“Our Army of the Dead,” Carleton. 

Memorial Day Quotations—Class. 

Closing Song. 


in the 


FOR THE STUDY OF MILTON'S ‘COMUS, 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I, CAMP. 


1. What is a masque? Whence the name? 
State relations of this kind of composition to lyric 
poetry, allegory, and drama. 

2. What great English dramatist excelled in 
writing masques? Name best one. 

3. How does “Comus” rank as a masque? Had 
it ever any success on the stage? Has it been 
played in America? 

4. Give history of masque up to Milton’s time. 
What is its modern successor? 

5. When, where, and why was “Comus” first 
presented ? 

6. Tor what reasons may it be called a classical 
composition? <A poetical? 

%. What is the purpose of “Comus”? 
it attained? 

8. What are the three backgrounds for the 
action of the piece? Were they chosen for scenic 
effect or psychological influence? 

9. Allegorically considered, for what do the 
chief personages of the dramatis personae stand? 

10. Outline the plot. Mark the digressions and 
state their object. How is continuity kept? 

11. Wherein would lay the humor of the play in 
presentation ? 

12. What would relieve the seriousness incident 
to its controlling idea? 

13. Have the songs direct bearing upon the 
main drift of the thought? How do they compare 
with songs in Shakespeare’s dramas? In Tenny- 
son’s? 

14. Had not Britain wealth of legend from 
which Milton might have drawn his demi-gods? 
What predecessor mined therein? What successor? 

15. How could Milton have used abstract quali. 
ties in place of his mythological personages? How 
about Mephistopheles and a guardian angel? What 
led Milton to choose his characters from Greek and 
Roman mythology? 

16. What in “Comus” is realistic? 
istic? Which predominates? 

17%. State teachings concerning virtue and vice, 
found in this poem. In what respect were they 
Milton’s? 

18. According to “Comus,” what 
emotions inspired by natural scenery? 

18. Does Milton show the pedant in this poem? 

19, 
and environment as set forth in his own words and 
those of the attendant spirit? 


How is 


What ideal- 


are the 


Tow does Comus comport with his origin . 


20. Make out a list of the mythologica) char- 
acters brought into this poem in any way. Give 
brief history of each. Name most helpful reference 
books on this topic. Mark use Milton makes of 
each, 

21. Was 
Was Milton? 

22. In paragraph second of the poem, what sug- 
gests Edmund .Spenser’s great poem? What is 
“this isle, the greatest and best”? 


the Attendant Spirit a Calvinist? 


And the cypresses 
Softly o’ershadowed, 
Until the angel 

- Calls them, they slumber. 

Teacher.—How does Frances M. Hawley say we should 
honor the memory of those who “slumber” until the angel 
calls them? 

Third girl.— 
To the memory of the dead, 
Lay above the honored head 
Flowers, sweet flowers. 


A PRIZE SCHOOLROOYW. 
{Loaned through courtesy of ‘Ladies’ Home Journal,’’} 


A GARLAND KOR OUR HEROES. 


BY MARY LUELLA KNISKERN. 


(Pupils stand according to size; the smallest first and 
last in the line, the tallest in the centre. Boys carry 
flags; girls carry flowers.) 

Teacher (addressing the school).— 
Remember the soldiers to-day, 
Remember them all with flowers! 
Theirs was the battle and theirs was the pain, 
Ours is the peace and ours the gain; 
Theirs was the sowing, the harvest ours— 
And all we can give them to-day is flowers. 


All.— 
We come with flags and fiowers sweet 
For each dear soldier’s grave; 
We'll cover the mounds where they gently sleep— 
Those boys so true and brave. ; 
Teacher (addressing audience).—Some of the strongest 
work of our best writers was inspired by patriotic de- 
votion to the union. We have gathered a few flowers 
from the poet’s field, and bound them into a garland for 
our fallen heroes. Whittier was unselfish. (Addressing 
first boy), Speaking for the people, what service did he 
offer our country? 
First boy.— 
O land of lands! to thee we give 
Our prayers, our hopes, our service free; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee. 


Teacher.—-What tribute has one writer given to the na- 
tion’s dead? 
First girl.— 
Strew flowers above the nation’s dead, 
O, gather tenderly around; 
* With garlands deck their lowly bed, 
Tread lightly o’er the hallowed ground; 
For us they died—the brave, the true, 
Peace hovers o’er each honored bed; 
Strew flowers above the nation’s déad. 
Teacher.—What does Will Carlton say we should give 
to those who perish for the right? 
Second boy.— 
Give them the chaplets they won in the strife, 
Give them the laurels they lost with their life; 
Crown in your hearts those dead heroes of ours, 
And cover them over with beautiful flowers. 


Teacher.—The German writers, also, have written in 
memory of their fallen. Repeat a stanza which Long- 
fellow translated from the German into our language. 
Second girl.— 

And they no longer weep, 
Here, where complaint is still! 
And they no longer feel, 
Here, where all gladness flies! 


. 


Over hearts that ceased to beat 
In the battle’s smoke and heat, 
Scatter flowers, rare flowers. 


Teacher.—Of all the poets, none was more patri- 
otic than Oliver Wendell Holmes. What does he 
say of both the living’ and the dead who served our 
country? 


Third boy.— 
Come with your comrades, the returning brave, 
Shoulder to shoulder they await you here; 
These lent the life their martyr-brothers gave, 
Living and dead alike forever dear. 


Teacher.—Another patriotic poet has expressed 
the same thought. What are Lowell’s words? 


Fourth boy.— 
Not in anger, not in pride, ° 
But with far-heard gratitude, 
Still with heart and voice renewed, 
To heroes living and dear martyrs dead, 
The strain should close that consecrates our 
brave. 


Teacher.—What does Mrs. Botta say of the 
world’s true heroes? 


Fourth girl.— 
When the sun of liberty 
Grows dim to mortal eyes, 
From out tie gloom, like radiant stars, 
The world’s true heroes rise. 


Teacher.—Whose has the suffering been, and whose 
shall the memory be? Let Longfellow answer. 


Fifth boy.— * 
Your silent tents of green 
We deck with fragrant flowers; 
Yours has the suffering been, 
The memory shall be ours. 


Teacher.—When first the “war-cry” echoed, what was 
the answer of those whose memory we honor to-day? 
Let E. W. Chapman tell us. 


Sixth boy.— 

Swords no more are brightly flashing, foes no more our 
land molest, 

Slumbering in the green-clad valley, low and peaceful is 
their rest; 

Earth to them so full of promise, home, and friends, and 
life so dear, 

But when loud the war-cry echoed, quick the answer, 
“We are here!” ' 


Teacher.—How does Mr. Chapman speak of the honor 
= the fame of the valiant brave who made this sacri- 
ce? 


Sixth girl.— 

Swiftly now the years are roiling, while the honor and 
the fame 

Of the valiant brave increases, and more dear each noble 
name. 

Bring the flowers their graves to garland, let the sweetest 
music rise, 

Let the stars and stripes be waving o’er their generous 
sacrifice. 


Teacher.—F. M. Finch has also written in memory of 
the fallen. What does he say? 


Seventh boy.— 
No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding river be red; 
They banish our anger forever, 
When they laurel the graves of our dead. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day, 
Love and tears for the blue, 
Tears and love for the gray. 


Teacher.—What are Columbia’s words to the fallen? 
Give Will Carlton’s answer. 


Seventh girl.— 
° Columbia e’er will know you 
From cut her glittering towers, 
And kisses of love will throw you, 
And send you wreaths of flowers. 


Teacher.—Who does Carlton say has heard their story, 
and who knows all their names? 


Righth boy.— 
And e’er in realms of glory 
Shine bright your starry claims; 
Angels have heard your story, 
And God knows all your names. 


Violet, lily, and rose, 

Mingled with cypress and bay, 
Seatter them over the blue, 

Seatter them over the gray. 

(Tableaux: Girls scattering flowers; boys, with flags, 
standing.) 


All.— 
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At-water is at-waterites. 


The recent Cincinnati election ensures Dr. R. G. 
Boone a secure position and comfortable service for 


at least four years. 

If Christian Scientists emphasize their objection to 
scientific temperance instruction, it will complicate 
an already much complicated affair. 


Fear in boys is said to begin at seven and con- 
tinue till fifteen, while girls fear as early as four and 
continue until they are eightgen. 


The marriage of Louis Prang and Mrs. Mary Dana 
Hicks gives unusual satisfaction in educational 
circles. They are well known and highly appreciated, 
especially in Boston. 


Here is a language exercise product of a little 

seven-year-old girl in East Orange:— 
Diana is the moon, 
She sails on high ; 

The stars are diamonds 

In the blue, blue sky. 

Whatever any one may think about the feasibility 
of abolishing corporal punishment, there is no one in 
the country who does not think that a school that is 
orderly without whipping and scolding is vastly 
better than one in which order is secured by either. 
What more is needed? 


Andrews elected to presidency of the Nebraska 
University, Jones elected to succeed Andrews at Chi- 
cago, Harris — of Cleveland— appointed to succeed 
Jones ; — the story of April 13. Andrews declined, 
Jones remains, Harris not promoted; — the story of 
April i4. Great times these! 


Philadelphia’s comntittee of hygiene insists that 
school children shall not purchase colored confec- 
tionery at recess. This is well, but why purchase 
any confectionery at recess? It is disorganizing the 
digestive system, no matter how pure it is, when 
taken midway between meals. 

The school board in one of the five largest cities 


in the United States has “recommended” that teach- 
ers forbid children expectorating on the floor. 


Good ! Who ever heard of not forbidding 
children expectorating on the floor in a city school! 
The very suggestion carries one back farther than I 
can remember into rural districts such as I have 
never seen. 


Some of the county fairs of the West offer pre- 
miums for the best school exhibits. Johnson 
county, Nebraska, for instance, offers twenty-four 
different prizes to the schools and free transporta- 
tion to the state association for the teacher whose 
school has the best general exhibit. The wonder is 
that this was net done much sooner than it was. 
Teachers ought to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to interest the public. 


I have known a teacher to get into trouble by in- 
sisting that the boys polish their shoes and wear clean 
linen collars and. neckties. That was eighteen years 
ago. She was reprimanded in private for the man- 
ner in which she insisted, but it is now clear that the 
best work she did for her school was in making the 
untidy boys and girls from slovenly homes manly 
and womanly in appearance as in character. Tone 
up the appearance as far as possible. 


MASTERS’ ASSISTANTS’ CLUB. 


One of the most delightful professional clubs 
known to the Journal is that of the Masters’ assist- 
ants of Boston, which enjoys a dinner at the United 
States hotel once a month. There are upwards of 
fifty masters’ assistants in the city. Their position 
is one of unusual honor and responsibility. They 
are distinctively the elect from the force of nearly 
2,000 women teachers in the city. A woman must 
stand out as decidedly superior to her associates in 
some essential characteristic to be promoted to this 
position either in her own or some other school. 
Thus they represent all that is best in scholarship, 
womanliness, teaching ability, and administrative 
power, 

Such a body of women around a banqueting board 
one rarely meets. Miss Alice Farrington of the 
Dudley school is president, directing affairs, either 
in conversation during the feasting or in presiding 
over the business details with grace, skill, and bril- 
liancy worthy the leader of the Sorosis. 


TOO MUCH FOR THE EDITOR. 


It is a real pleasure to help teachers by answering 
simple direct questions of a professional nature, but 
occasionally a well-meaning teacher phases us, as in 
the following:— 

My dear Mr. Winship: I have been referred to you as 
being able to answer authoritatively the following 
questions: — 

1. What schools were given the first prize for pri- 
mary work at the World’s Fair? 

2. What primary schools are considered the best in 
the United States? 

3. What primary schools are considered the best in 
New England? 

4. What special teachers would you advise one to 
visit to see the best primary work in New England? 

5. Which is the best training school for teachers in 
the United States? 

6. Which is the best in New England? 

7. How do the primary schools in Washington, D. C., 
compare with those in other cities? 

8. Whom do you consider the best authorities on pri- 
mary work in the United States? 

9. What is the minimum, also maximum, salary of 
primary teachers in Boston and suburban towns? 


WILLIAM E, SHELDON. 


William E. Sheldon, advertising manager of the 
Journal of Education for a quarter of a century, died 
from heart failure at his desk at midday, Monday, 
April 16. It was just one year to a day after his re- 
turn to the office following his severe illness from 
rheumatic fever. The year was one of feeble health 
and slight attention to business, although he came to 
the office nearly every day. On the Saturday before 
his death he had a serious ill turn at the office, and 
after a period of rest went home, warned not to come 
back to business for some time, but on Monday morn- 
ing the habit of a quarter of a century was so stron 


that he came to his office and had been seated at his 
desk about two hours when the summons came. He 
was writing a business letter, which lacked but four 
words of completion. He had signed his name and 
started to write, as was his custom, “ Manager of the 
Advertising Department.” He had written “ Mana- 
ger” when his pen dropped and he was gone. 

If Mr. Sheldon could have written out all the de- 
tails of his going, he would probably not have changed 
them. He had had a beautiful Easter Sunday with 
his wife, daughter, and two grandchildren, had kissed 
them all good-bye as he left for Boston, and every 
one of his office associates had been with him that 
morning for a cheery word. Not often are the condi- 


* tions of death so ideal. 


William Evarts Sheldon was born in Dorset, Vt., 
October 22, 1832. He was graduated from Middle- 
bury College, from which institution he received the 
degree of A.M. He early came to Massachusetts 
and tanght the Abington high school. In 1858 he 
took charge of the West Newton grammar school, and 
in 1865 became master of the Hancock school, which 
position he left in 1870 to engage in business in Bos- 
ton. After a not wholly satisfactory experience, he 
became principal of the Waltham grammar school, 
which position he left to take charge of the adver- 
tising department of a Boston daily, and in 1875 came 
to the Journal of Education and developed its adver- 
tising department. 

Although Mr. Sheldon was never financially inter- 
ested in the New England Publishing Company, he 
could not have been more devuted to its interests had 
he been the sole owner. 
~ In 1863-4 he was president of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, in 1867 of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, in 1887 of the National Eduea- 
tional Association. This was the famous Chicago 
meeting. The best evidence of Mr. Sheldon’s. in- 
stinct for leadership is the fact that at twenty-five 
years of age, while teaching in Abington, a Massachu- 
setts town of no national significance, he went on to 
Philadelphia and helped organize the National Associa- 
tion and was the secretary of the meeting. Again, at 
the age of thirty-three he was secretary of the N. E. 
A., and again, in 1882, ’83, ’85 and ’86, he was secre. 
tary, and in ’87 president. For forty-three years he 
was a member of the N. E. A., and no man had greater 
influence in those years as a whole than he had. 

At the age of twenty-six he bought the home in 
West Newton where he lived until his death, forty- 
two years. He was always interested in some phase of 
civic life in Newton He was a member of the Second 
Congregational Church and of the Congregational 
Club. He was a leader in local political affairs for 
many years, and his championship of a man in the 
county, councilor, and senatorial conventions was 
often sought. He was buried from his home in West 
Newton, April 18, services being conducted by his 
pastor, Rev. Dr. Prudden, and Dr. Winship. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 


LITERARY BIRTHDAYS—PATRIOTIC EXERCISES. 

The immense success of the special features of 
the last year sets the pace for the coming year. Be- 
ginning with April of 1899, Mr. Winship had a series 
of ten articles on “Present Educational Crises.” 
This was followed in the autumn and early winter 
with ten on the “Jukes and Edwards Contrast,” and 
this in turn with the eight. Arithmetic Symposiums. 
No three specialties in educational journalism ever 
began to attract the attention that these three series 
did. ‘The various series for the coming twelve 
months will be even more popular. One distinctive 
feature of these articles, adapted to birthdays and 
special seasons, will be that they will be massed in 
a few months without being scattered through the 
years. It has been found impracticable to focus the 
publication of such articles to satisfy all school peo- 
ple. ‘Teachers like to have this material in hand 
early. 


It is equally true that May, June, July, August, 
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and September have been the most difficult months 
in the year for an educational weekly to provide at- 
tractive and timely matter for its readers. Both 
difficulties will be overcome, and at the same time a 
great need met by giving these four months specially 
to all the days that will be celebrated from Septem- 
ber to June, 1900 and 1901. 

Music and Musicians. Quite out of the ordinary, 
too, will be these birthday and patriotic exercises. 
There is a great demand for facts and incidents 
about the masters in music so written and arranged 
as to interest pupils. ‘These will be the first to re- 
ceive attention. Twenty musical composers and 
artists will be written up for the Journal in May, 
June, and July. These will embrace all the im- 
‘portant musicians of Germany, Italy, France, Russia, 
Sweden, England, and America of whom pupils need 
or care to know. The price for these three months 
will be twenty-five cents. 

Literary Birthdays. Twenty leading literary men 
and women of ancient and modern times will be 
written up for the months of June, July, and Au- 
gust, and the price for these issues will be twenty- 
five cents. 

Patriotic Exercises. 
Election day, Thanksgiving, Forefathers’ day, Christ- 
mas, New Year’s, Lincoln’s birthday, Washington’s 
birthday, Arbor day, Bird day, Patriots’ day, and 
Memorial day will appear in July, August, and Sep- 
tember. These three months may also be had for 


twenty-five cents. 
The same money never purchased so much that 


Exercises for Labor day, 


all teachers want as it can purchase now in these 
months. The five months*may be had for fifty cents. 

In every case “this money ” must be sent direct to 
the Boston office, and not paid to any agent or sent to 
any other office of the Journal of Education. 

Much of this work will be done by Dr. Winship 
himself, who will give his personal attention to mak- 
ing this series far and away better than anything 
ever prepared in this line for teachers, either in a 
journal or in book form. None of the regular in- 
dispensable features of the Journal will suffer be- 
cause of these innovations. 

Another special feature of May, June, and July 
will be many articles on the meaning of geographical 
and biographical names, Indian, Hebrew, Gree k, 
Egyptian, and other languages. 


VERTICAL WRITING. 


Vertical writing came despite the prejudices of ail 
commercial colleges, all writing specialists, nearly all 
publishing houses and educational journals. There 
as never a more friendless waif than vertical writ- 
ine in America at the time of the Chicago World’s 
air. It attracted attention simply because of the 
results shown. Wherever used the same story fol- 
loved, and in three years nearly every publishing 
house had a system of books, and those who had 
scoffed joined the chorus of praise. Nothing in the 
history of American education has had such a uni- 
form and speedy triumphal march. : 

There have been two general criticisms: that it 
was not rapid, and that there was great uniformity. 
The answer to the lack of rapidity was easy and sat- 
isfactory; legible writing requires more time andl 
care than illegible, and vertical is more rapid than 
equally legible slant. The elaim that it is not so 
rapid is based upon false tests so far as we can learn. 
lor instanee, in a city adjoining Boston the claim is 
made that it is slower. But what is the test? 
hose who wrote slant had written it for seven or 
eight vears, while those who wrote vertical had 
written it but eighteen months, and those who wrote 
the slant were two years older than their contestants, 
ind nothing is clearer than that children of twelve 
ind thirteen write much more rapidly than those ot 
ion and eleven. But even without this discrepancy, 
‘ertical had never been adequately taught even for 


the eighteen months. There had been no books, no 
copies, and no manual for the right movement. In 
the case of the slant an expert, no less an expert 
than the author of the books, had given instruction 
to the teachers for several weeks, while in the case 
of vertical nothing of the kind had been done. 

Even if it were true, as it is not, that vertical is 
less rapid, no one questions the fact that it is more 
distinct. If the writer does give a few seconds 
longer to an epistle he saves as many minutes to the 
reader. The amount of time wasted in any large 
establishment over uninterpretable manuscript is 
such as to justify a demand for vertical writing be- 
cause of its distinctness. It reads like typewriting. 

The uniformity argument is as readily answered; 
it is merely the uniformity of good writing, which 
was never attained before. An examination of the 
penmanship exhibited by the Boston schools in 1850, 
in 1876, and in 1893, all now carefully preserved, 
shows no such uniformity of merit, but as great uni- 
formity in the style of those who most perfectly fol- 
low copy. Vertical penmanship has won its way. 
The only apparent setback is in a city adjoining 
Boston. Four years ago the schools were teaching 
an old-time slant, then after some excitement they 
adopted a new slant, and less than two years ago 
adopted two vertical systems by a majority of one 
vote, but no books were adopted, and none have 
been used. A child in the schools of that city the 
past five years has been taught by three different 
systems, and for nearly two years without any books 
whatever. In these two years of vertical writing 
the results have been beyond anything ever 
dreamed of. In January last a new city charter 
went into effect, and an entire school board of four- 
teen men was elected. After a very lively meeting 
the board succeeded in changing back to.slant by a 
majority of one. The new members are not blame- 
worthy, for they had all the prejudices that the rest 
of us had six years ago and less before results were 
seen. They did not, could not, question the results 
in distinctness and beauty, but through the test of 
which we have spoken above, questioned the rapidity. 
If books had been in use, a majority vote would not 
have sufficed for the change. 

sack of all this lies another question. Ought a 
school board to have it in its power by a majority 
vote to do so serious a thing as to make chaos of the 
penmanship of children? Ought it not to be pos- 
sible for the professional forces of the schools to 
prevent the teaching of four different styles of pen- 
manship to the same child in five years? Probably 
no such case ever occurred elsewhere in the United 
States, but it ought not.to be possible even in one 
city of 65,000 inhabitants. 


NEW YORK. 


On April 13 Governor Roosevelt gave a hearing on the. 
Davis bill, listened to the arguments of both sides, asked 
many questions, received some briefs on the matter, and 
said he would take several days to reach a determination. 
It is the general feeling that the governor will sign the 
measure. 

Among those who appeared in favor of the bill were 
City Superintendent Maxwell, Dr. William L. Ettinger, 
president of the New York City Teachers’ Association, 
Dr. C. S. Walmsley and Dr. Walter B. Gunnison of 
Brooklyn, A. S. Downing, and Lewis A. Delafield, counsel 
for the teachers, who answered the legal objections made 
against the measure by the city authorities and the 
board of education. 

When Dr. Paul Hoffman, assistant superinténdent of 
schools, died a few years ago,-he left a fund the interest 
of which was to be used for the purpose of supplying 
spectacles gratuitously to pupils in the public schools of 
Manhattan and the Bronx who needed and could not 
themselves afford to buy them. Accretions to this fund 
have since been made in various ways, and a short time 
ago it was decided to apply for articles of incorporation, 
that the views of Dr. Hoffman might be better carried out. 
The application was granted, and John Jasper, borough 
superintendent, Gustave Straubenmuller, Dr. James Lee, 
James Godwin, associate superintendent Manhattan and 
the Bronx, and Edward A. Page, principal public school 
77, are named as the directors of the Paul Hoffman eye- 
glass and spectacle fund. 

George Mangold, for thirty years professor of music in 
the New York Normal College, died of heart disease re- 
cently, at the age of fifty-three. He was born in Darm- 


stadt, and was a graduate of Heidelberg. Under his fos- 


tering care the music of the college reached a high de- 
gree of excellence. : 

Henry C. Litchfield, one of the oldest and best known 
principals of the city, is dead of pneunionia, in his 
seventy-ninth year. Despite his years, he was very 
active and energetic, taking a deep interest in all that 
pertained to be the advancement of the profession. He 
was a member of the executive committee of the New York 
Society of Pedagogy, vice-president of the Male Princi- 
pals’ Association, and an active committee worker in the 
Teachers’ Association. No principal was more esteemed 
than he. 

Under the auspices of the New York Society of Peda- 
gogy, James P. Haney, M. D., supervisor of manual train- 
ing, will give a course of lectures in the Normal College 
at 10 a. m. on “Medicine in Its Relation to Teaching” on 
the following dates: April 21, “The Physiology of 
Growth”; April 28, “Childhood and Adolescence’; May 5, 
“Some Physical Signs and Their Significance”; May 12, 
“Fatigue: Its Nature and Manifestations”; May 19, 
“School-Made Diseases.” 

The Normal College Associate Alumnae will give its 
second annual breakfast at the Manhattan hotel on April 
21, The guest of honor will be Mrs. Ernest Seton Thomp- 
son. 

A branch of the organization known as the American 
Federation of Teachers and Students has been organized 
here, which will arrange for the transportation and com- 
fort of the’teachers desiring to visit the exposition. The 
officers of the New York committee are: Chairman, Al- 
bert Prescott Marble; vice-chairman, Dr. William L. Et- 
tinger; financial secretary, Magnus Gross; and secretary, 
Henry J. La Mare. Ferdinand W. Peck, United States 
commissioner-general to the exposition, and Jules Cam- 
bon, the French ambassador to Washington, are takingan 
active interest in the plan, which is to give the teachers 
an eight weeks’ trip from New York City to Paris and re- 
turn at a cost of from $225 to $300, depending on the ac- 
commodations selected by the teachers. 

This expense includes transportation, lodging, admis- 
sion to the exposition, rides through Paris, boat rides on 
the Seine, admission to a number of entertainments and 
lectures, and three meals a day, obtainable wherever the 
members happen to be at the meal hours. Any person 
engaged in teaching or studying in private or public may 
become a member of this organization on payment of a 
fee of $1. Twenty-five per cent. of the cost of the trip can 
be paid as a deposit, and the remainder six weeks in ad- 
vance of sailing. The teachers will be sent to Paris in 
parties of fifty or more on the regular liners, although it 
is possible that one of the large steamers may be char- 
tered to take the entire party across at the close of the 
city schools for the summer vacation. In Paris the 
teachers will be welcomed by the French teachers, who 
will aid in entertaining them. 

The New York committee has established headquarters 
at the New York Teachers’ Association rooms, 166 East 
Sixtieth street. Secretary La Marc will sail for Paris this 


week, in order to make final arrangements for accommo- | 


dations. 
Chicago and several other cities of the West have made 


similar arrangements for the teachers, and the exodus to 
Paris during the summer promises to be on a large scale. 

The programme for the opening sessions of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union, which has been holding its 
seventh annual meeting in Brooklyn this week, is as fol- 
lows:— 

Plymouth church, Wednesday, 10 a. m.—Addresses of 
welcome, Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, chairman local execu- 
tive committee; Edward G. Ward, borough superintend- 
ent of schools; Charles E. Robertson, president school 
board, Brooklyn; Dr. Dwight N. Hillis, pastor Plymouth 
church, Brooklyn; Lawrence C. Hull, president Free Kin- 
dergarten Society. Response by president, Miss Caroline 
T. Haven. Report of delegates. Reading of foreign let- 
ters. Business. 

Plymouth church, Wednesday, 2 Pp. m.—Conference, 
conducted by Miss Minnie M. Glidden, chairman commit- 
tee on gifts and occupations. “What do you consider 
the Froebelian method of using the gifts and occupa- 
tions?” Miss Josephine Jarvis, Cobden, Ill.; Miss Lucy 
Wheelock, Boston; Mrs. Mary Boomer Page, Chicago; 
Miss Susan E. Blow, Cazenovia; Mrs. Maria Kraus- 
Boelte, New York; Miss Elizabeth Harrison, Chicago; 
Miss C. C. M. Hart, Baltimore. Discussion, Mrs. Alice H. 
Putnam, Chicago; Miss Cynthia P. Dozier, New York; 
Miss Geraldine O’Grady, New York; Miss Patty Hill, 
Louisville; Miss Virginia Graeff, Cleveland; Miss Alice 
Temple, Chicago; Mrs. Bertha Hofer-Hegner, Chicago; 
and others. 

Academy of Music, Wednesday, 8.15 p. m.—Addresses of 
welcome, Frank L. Babbott, chairman kindergarten com- 
mittee; Dr. William H. Maxwell, city superintendent of 
schools. Address, “The Kindergarten Idea in National 
Life,” Hamilton W. Mabie. Music. Address, “ne and 
New,” Miss Lucy Wheelock. Address, Dr. William i # 


Harris, commissioner of education, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
RENAISSANCE AND MODERN ART. By W. H. 

Goodyear, M. A. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

310 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Goodyear is well and favorably known as a writer 
on the history of art, and in writing of “Renaissance and 
Modern Art” he is thoroughly at home. In a single vol- 
ume he discusses architecture, ornament, painting, and 
sculpture as these branches of art have developed in the 
centuries since 1400. The view is necessarily broad and 
general, but he finds space for somewhat detailed comment 
on the works of the greatest masters. Particularly inter- 
esting is his connection of characteristics in art with the 
history of the time, and his philosophical view-point 
gives the work special significance. The volume conta‘ns 
over 200 illustrations, which, in the chapters on architec- 
ture, are excellent, but in reproduction of paintings are 
less generally successful. It is a great undertaking to at- 
tempt to illustrate a book so extensively, and this feature 
contributes largely to its value. It is an interesting book 
to read, and will please any one who desires a general 
knowledge of art and art history; and the student will 
find it helpful in its vast fund of information and stimu- 
lating in its criticisms. 

PLANT STRUCTURES: A SECOND BOOK OF 
BOTANY. By John M. Coulter, A. M., Ph.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 348 pp. Price, $1.20. 

Dr. Coulter, who is at the head of the botany depart- 
ment at the University of Chicago, published a few 
months ago a book on “Plant Relations,” in the series of 
“Twentieth Century Text-books,” and its companion vol- 
ume on “Plant Structures” has just appeared. Mor- 
phology is the dominant subject of this, as ecology was 
of the preceding volume. The books are independent, 
though supplementary, and each in itself provides a 
course in botany. They are for reading and study in con- 
nection with the laboratory work, providing the wider in- 
formation and broad view of the subject which the stu- 
dent needs. Beginning with the simplest forms of plant 
life, the seaweeds and the mushrooms, with others of their 
class, the evolution is traced through the moss and the 
fern plants to the more complex seed or flowering plants. 
It is a fascinating study, very attractively and intelli- 
gibly set forth by Professor Coulter. 

The book is elaborately and carefully illustrated: the 
drawings, indeed, form nearly as important and valuable 
a part of the book as the text. 

THE MOORISH EMPIRE. By Eugene Meakin. New 
York: The Macmillar Company. Price, $5.00. j 
Recent events have called attention to the history of 

habits, traditions, and tendencies of the Moors, and the 

Macmillans, with their usual enterprise, have secured 

from the pen of Mr. Meakin the most complete account of 

Morocco ever compiled. Though it is too much to ex- 

pect that the school libraries will very generally indulge 

in the luxury of this delightful book, it ought to be within 
the reach of all students through the public libraries. 

The author has dealt with.Morocco in a minute and 
comprehensive manner, after having spent several years 
visiting almost all Mohammedan and kindred countries 
in the world. More than half this time he spent in Mo- 
rocco as a journalist. and was thus afforded a peculiar op- 
portunity to study and become acquainted with his sub- 
ject. Illustrated by many beautiful reproductions of 
photographs. Mr. Meakin gives an interesting account 
of the Moorish religious and social customs, etiquette, 


dress, food, medical treatment, etc., together with an ac-_ 


count of the Morocco Berbers and their especial usages, 

and also of the Morocco Jews. His work has been reviged 

_by competent native critics, to whom the author has read 

out the greater portion in Arabic. 

ATHALIE. PAR RACINE. Edited by H. W. Eve, M. A. 
Cambridge: University Press. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 155 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

SELECTIONS FROM LESAGE’S “GIL BLAS.” Edited 
by W. U. Vreeland. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 166 


pp. 

MOLIERE’S L’AVARE. Edited by M. Levi. Boston: 

D. C. Heath & Co. 181 pp. Price, 35 cents. 
KELLER’S KLEIDER MACHEN LEUTE. Edited by 

M. B. Lambert Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 140 pp. 

Price, 35 cents 
HAUPTMAMNN’S DIE VERSUNKENE GLOCKE. 

Edited by Thomas Stockham Baker. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co. 205 pp. 

The old classics under new editors and some newer 
writings appear among the recent publications of French 
and German texts. From the Cambridge University 
Press comes a scholarly, complete edition of Racine’s 
powerful religious play, “Athalie.” The editor, in the 
introduetion, discusses in an interesting manner the his- 
tory of French tragedy, Racine’s piace in it, ‘“Athalie” as 
a drama, and the principal characters of the play. 
Prosody and the French Alexandrine are also treated at 
considerable length. 

Moliere’s “L’Avare,” in neat, attractive form, and ably 
edited, is one of the new volumes in Heath’s Modern Lan- 
guage Series. The introduction treats of the sources, his- 
tory, characters, and style of the play, and the notes are 
interesting and full. 

The selections from Lesage’s “Gil Blas” -present four 
distinct and significant portions of that fascinating old 
novel, with no attempt to follow the plot of the original 
twelve books. Mr. Vreeland’s introduction puts us into 
just the right humor for appreciating and enjoying this 
curious and delightful piece of writing. 

“Kleider Machen Leute” is a story by Gottfried Keller, 
who has been described as the Swiss Goethe, a writer with 
a peculiar gift for making “the reader laugh at people, 
without in the least detracting from the respect in which 
they are held.”’. The story is founded on actual occur- 
rences, the humorous adventures of a tailor masquerading 
in fine clothes as a count. The volume contains adequate 
notes and vocabulary. 

An edition of Hauptmann’s fairy drama, “Die Ver- 
sunkene Glocke,” is the most significant production in 
this lot of books. Hauptmann has been, during the last 


few years, the literary lion of Germany, and his fame 
justly rests on this play, which, since its first presentation 
in 1896, has been one of the most important pieces in all 
the German theatres. The editor of the present edition 
has had no slight task in making the play accessible and 
intelligible to English readers, for it presents many diffi- 
culties in language, dialect, and references to folk-lore. 
All this needed assistance is provided in the introduction 


and the careful, intelligent notes. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM EATER. 
By Thomas de Quincey. Temple Classics. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 335 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
Most well-regulated folk, who grow up under the con- 

ditions of modern civilized life, go through the stage—not 
of eating opium—but of wishing that they might. The 
realities of existence, the terribleness of bare truth, as this 
became plainer and plainer, while the conceits and con- 
ceptions of childhood are dashed away from the pedestals 
on which well-meaning grandparents had conspired to 
erect them, renders this longing for escape from things 
as they really are well-nigh insupportable. The longing 
for a return to childish imaginings, to the play world 
wherein dolldom traffiqued in securities which never de- 
preciated, wherein all concerned could end the game, 
which is the life, of the moment on the slightest excuse, 
this longing comes to all folks sooner or later. De Quincey 
had it, and chance gave him opium. Most people have to 
be content with sleep and a change of diet, amusing them- 
selves meanwhile, if they are wise, in trying to imagine 
what reality there is in De Quincey’s “Confessions.” The 
charm of the book lies in its vivid picturing and keen ap- 
preciation of this most abnormal state of mind. There is 
danger, perhaps, in the charm, as there is danger in all 
things that intoxicate. The charm is that of a stimulant, 
and to most of those who read them, De Quincey’s “Con- 
fessions’”’ must arouse a keener zest in the real life, a more 
eager love of real existence. 

NATURE’S MIRACLES: FAMILIAR TALKS ON SCI- 
ENCE. By Elisha Gray, Ph.D., LL.D. Vol I., World- 
Building and Life—Earth, Air, and Water. New York: 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 243 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
It is gratifying to find the name of so eminent a scien- 

tist as Elisha Gray on a popular “handy-volume” book, 

as that in itself guarantees a wide and accurate scientific 
knowledge as the basis of the book. In this case Dr. 

Gray has laid aside the scholar’s technicalities, and in 

familiar talks presents for young, unscientific readers a 

plain, general view of some of the wonderful, though com- 

mon, things in nature. He explains the formation of the 
earth’s foundations, geologic changes in its surface; the 
atmosphere, temperatures, clouds, weather predictions, 
dew, meteors, liquid air; rivers and floods, tides, glaciers, 
the ice age, soils, climates, and many kindred subjectr. 
In all these matters he brings out the salient points 


clearly and intelligibly. Such subjects, when the reading- 


of them is not tedious and over-scientific, are of practical 
value and interest to every wide-awake man and youth. 
Dr. Gray is always in this volume bright and readable, 
recalling anecdotes and persona] experiences in the midst 
of instruction. It is an eminently successful piece of 


work. 


THE NORTHWEST UNDER THREE FLAGS. By 
Charles Moore. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. 402 pp. Price, $2.50. 

It is of “the Northwest” in colonial times, the region 
about the great lakes, that Charles Moore writes in his 
history of “The Northwest Under Three Flags.” From 
1635 to 1796 the colors of France, England, and the United 
States in turn struggled for supremacy over the outposts 
of this region. It is a wonderfully varied tale, in which 
figure the brave, devout missionary explorers, the fear- 
less traders, hardy pioneers, friendly and treacherous In- 
dians, and the fighters of France, England, and the colo- 
nies. There is abundant opportunity here for a thrilling 
story of warfare, adventure, and heroism, Which the 
author appreciates and makes the most of, even though 
he is primarily recording history. Mr. Moore knows this 
Northwest country; he has had access to archives, and 
has studied carefully contemporary documents and manu- 
scripts of all sorts; and his extensive investigations have 
been characterized by independent, original thinking. 


As a result, he differs from other writers in matters of de- 
tail and judgment, and he corrects some errors and mis- 
apprehensions. In these respects the book deserves the 
attention of students, while its bright, easy narrative, its 
wealth of incidents and descriptions will attract and 
please the reader who has no thought for historical study. 
The volume contains a few maps of early date and many 
picturesque and interesting illustrations. 


TEXT-BOOK OF ALGEBRA. With Exercises for Sec- 
ondary Schools and Colleges. Part I. By George Eg- 
bert Fisher and Isaac I. Schwatt. Philadelphia: 
Fisher & Schwatt. 

The University of Pennsylvania has developed several 
successful and creditable text-book writers, not the least 
of whom are the authors of this book, which is carefully 
prepared afid wisely focused for college classes. Rarely 
does a book show such originality and independence in 
plan, together with so elaborate an effort to fortify it 
against the errors of hasty publication. 


AN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. By Charles Burton Thwing, Ph.D. sos- 
ton: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 371 pp. Price, $1.20. 
Dr. Thwing’s “Elementary Physics” has been prepared 

with special considefation for the needs and the limita- 

tions, in time, preparation, and materials, of the average 
teacher and pupil in secondary schools. It makes the 
study of physics less complex and difficult than in most 
text-books. Great care has been given to the arrange- 
ment, so that subjects may follow each other in con- 
nected, logical order, from forms of motion to laws of 
energy, and from mechanics to heat and electricity. It is 
hard to see how the study could be made more simple, in- 
telligible, and interesting. A great advantage is gained 
by putting in a separate handbook for teachers much 
matter that is useful and necessary for teachers rather 
than pupils. The book consists of part L., treating of 
principles of physics, and part II., describing the labora- 

tory exercises, which are parallel with the text of part I. 

Of the seventy-five experiments, the author assures us, 

only forty would be required for entrance to Harvard. 

The amount of work done can be adapted to the oppor- 

tunities of a particular class. 


A TERM OF OVID. By Clarence W. Gleason, A. M. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. 209 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Mr. Gleason gives many good reasons, in the preface to 
his “Term of Ovid,” why Oyid’s metamorphoses should 
be read in the ordinary school Latin course. As I look 
down the list of the ten stories which he has selected 
from the longer work for one term’s reading, I sincerely 
hope they may be read in many schools. Atalanta’s last 
race, Pyramus and Thisbe, how Phaethon drove his 
father’s chariot, and those other legends of the gods and 
heroes suggest lessons of unusual interest and value, from 
a literary point of view. The fact that the vocabulary is 
practically the same as in the first book of the Aenid, and 
that the Latin is much easier reading than Virgil’s verse, 
are good arguments for introducing Ovid between Caesar 
and Virgil in the Latin course. The volume contains 
1,420 lines, with a full vocabulary and very satisfactory 
notes. With the first three selections a Latin prose ver- 
sion is given, so that the student may become familiar 
with the general differences in structure, and the common 
synonyms ,of unusual and poetic words are supplied. 
The volume is in every way pleasing. i 


BIOLOGICAL LECTURES FROM THE MARINE BIO- 
LOGICAL LABORATORY, WOOD’S HOLE, MASS., 
1898. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, $2.90. 

The marine laboratory has contributed much by way 
of scientific investigation and popular enthusiasm to the 
study of biology. The demand for the most scholarly and 
popular of these lectures is now met through the enter- 
prise of Ginn & Co., who publish sixteen of the great lec- 
tures of the session of ’98. Each lecture stands by itself, 
and yet there is a line of progress from the structure of 
protoplasm by Professor Wilson to animal behavior by 
Dr. Whitman. 


Some Reasons for Their Success 


* Gradation, then Classification 

The Right Kind of Oral Work 

No Separate “ Mental” Arithmetic 

The Assertive Form in the Oral 
Exercises 

The Spiral Advancement Plan 

Natural Growth 

No Puzzles or Impossible Problems 

Practical Problems in Great Variety 

Pupil’s Own Rules and Definitions 

The Elements of Algebra and of : 
Geometry 


Imaging Magnitudes: A new and important character- 
istic of Hall’s Arithmetics. The problems are so constructed 
and arranged that the pupil is compelled to image magnitudes. 

We want to correspond with all teachers who wish to 
see a series of Arithmetics so well graded on the spiral advance- 
ment plan that children with the guiding hand of a teacher can 
work their way through the books easily, independently, and 
with such knowledge and love of mathematics as have hereto- 
fore been impossible. 


For sample copies and terms for introduc- 
tion and exchange, address the publishers, 


WERNER ScHoolL Boox Company 


EDUCATIONAL) PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO YORK «weBOSTON 
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MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Book 


HOME GEOGRAPHY ai The Earth as a Whole 


BY 


RALPH TARR, B.S, 


Ee, of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography at 
Cornell University. 


12mo. Half-Leather. 


This is the first of a series of three volumes. 
Europe and the other continents. 


TABI OF 


XIII +279 Pages. 
The sEconp deals with NortH AMERICA ; 


AND FRANK M. McMURRY, Pu_D., 


Professor of Theory and Practice of Teaching at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Maps and Illustrations. Price, 60 cents. 


the THIRD, with 


CONTENTS. 


Part I.— HOME GEOGRAPHY. 


Section I. — The Soil. 
Mountains. 


try and Sommerce, 
XI. Maps. 


Part IT, — 


Section I.— Form and Size of the Earth. 
Zones. 
—Maps. 
Middle Atlantic States. 
States. Section X1V.—Alaska. 
—Countries South of the United States. 
Asia. Section XX.—Africa. 

Books of Reference. 


Section IT.—Hills. 
‘Section IV. — 
Section VI. — Ponds and Lakes. 
Ocean. Section VIII.—The Air. 
Section X.— Government. 


Section IV.—Heat Within the Earth and Its Effects. 

Section VII.—North America, Section VIII.— United States. 
Section XI. — Southern States. 
Section X V.—Canada and Other Countries North of the United States. 
Section X VII.—South America. 
Section XXI.—Australia, The East Indies, Philippines, and uther Islands of the Pacific. 
Tables of Areas, Population, etc. . 


Section III. — 

Section V.—Rivers 
Section VII. — The 
Section IX. — Indus- 
Section 


alleys. 


THE EARTH AS 4 WAOLE. 
Section If.— Daily Motion of the Earth and Its Results. 


Section III. — The 
Section V.—The Continents and Oceans. Section VI. 
Section IX.— New England. Section X.— 
Section XIII. — Western 
Section XVI. 
Section XIX.— 


Section XII.— Central States. 


Section X VIII. — Europe. 


Leading Text- Books 


Tarr’s First Book in Physical Geography 
Tarr’s Elementary Geology 
Coman and Kendall’s History of England 


Channing’s Students’ History of the United States 
Botsford’s History of Greece 
Adam’s Outlines of European History : 


ELEMENTARY CHESISTRY 


By ALBERT L. AREY, C.E., Rochester (N. Y.) High School. 


1zmo. Cloth. Price, go cents. 


SOME LEADING FEATURES: 


Thoroughly Practical, 

A Laboratory Manual and a Classroom 
Book. 

Simple Apparatus Required. 

Recent Discoveries in the Science Given. 


High School. 


Adapted to the Needs of the Average 


Meets Fully Admission Requirements to 
any College or Scientific School. 
Ample Provision for Review Work. 


Covers Fully the Syllabus of the Regents 
of the University of the State of New 
York. 

An increased Educative Value from this 
Presentation. 


Of Interest to "Teachers 


Ganong’s The Teaching Botanist. $1.10. 
Macdougal’s The Nature and Work of Plants. 
Bailey’s Lessons With Plants. $1.10. 


Warner's Study of Children and Their School Training. 


$ 80. 


$1.00. 


Smith’s The Teaching of Elementary Nainiinadinn. $1.00. 

Dutton's Social Phases of Education in the School and the Home. $1 25. 
Hanus’ Educational Aims and Educational Values. $1.00. 
Rowe’s The Physical Nature of the Child and How to Study It. 
Warner’s The Nervous System of the Child. $1.00. 


$1.00. 


A Manual of Zoology 


By T. JEFFREY PARKER, D.Sc., and WILLIAM A. HASWELL, M.A. 
8vo. Cloth. Price, $1.60. 


“As a Comparative Anatomy 
for the beginner, the book has no 
equal.” 


—Professor G. H. PARKER, 
Harvard Untversity. 


of American 
Schools and 
Colleges. 


Revised and 
Adapted for 
the Use 


Lessons in Elementary Physiology 


By THOMAS H. HUXLEY, LL.D. 


8vo. Cloth. Price, $1 40. 
“ Tt is, all things considered, 
Edited for By 
the Use of the best text-book yet written. Frederic 
S. Lee, Ph.D., 


American Schools 


and Colleges —Professor WM. ELDER, 


Colby College. 


Columbia University 


Lewis’ First Manual of English Composition 


Designed for Use in the Highest Grammar Grade and the ‘Lower High School Grades. 


By Epwin Hereert Lewis, Ph.D., 
Author of “A First Book in Writing English. fg 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $0.60. 


Carpenter's Blements of Rhetoric and English Composition 
FIRST HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


By GreorGE R. CARPENTER, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University. 


r2mo. Cloth. Price, $0.60. 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
menial, and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 


tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold. by Druggists. 


| Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


is the of 
its kind—the only one con- 


The Humboldt 
Library of Science w=. 


of acknowledged excellence by authors in the first ranks in 
the world of science. In this series are well represented 
the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, TYN- 
DALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought. Cata- 
logues free ; or send fifteeen cents for a sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 20: The Francis W. Parker Anniver- 
sary, Quincy, Mass. 

April 18-20: International Kindergarten 
Union, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Anna 
Williams, 634 N. 12th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., secretary. 

April 19-21: Northwestern Iowa Educa- 
tional Association, Sioux City, Ia.; H. 
E. Kratz, Sioux City, Ia., secretary. 

April 27-28: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, North Platte, Neb.; 
Jennie White, North Platte, Neb., sec- 
retary. 

April, 27-28: Kansas Elocutionist Teach- 
ers’ Association, Emporia, Kan. 

May 9-10-11: Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Caroline M. Neile, secretary. 

May 11: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Latin School Building, 
Boston; R. D. McKeen, Secretary, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

May 11: Fairfield County (Conn.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bridgeport, Conn. 

May 18: New England Normal Council, 
Boston. 

June 19-20: National Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines, Ia. 

June 25-30: American Association Ad- 
vancement of Science, New York City, 
N. Y.; Charles Baskerville, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., secretary. 

July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 

July 7-11: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Halifax, N. 8.; Edwin H. White- 
hall, Bridgewater, Mass., secretary. 

July 7-13: National Educational Association, 
Charleston, 8. C. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 


April 21: Chicago Teachers’ Federation, 
President Catharine Goggin, Handel hall, 
10.30 a. m. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


The Castine normal school has an at- 
tendance of 180 pupils for the spring term, 
with a graduating class of sixty-six. This 
is the largest class ever graduated from a 
Maine normal school 

Colby University hag just received a gift 
of 120 volumes of valuable books from 
Rev. Dr. A. J. Padelford of Calais. 

Hebron Academy is prosperous under 
Principal W. E. Sargent. The new girls’ 
dormitory, the gift of Mrs. B. F. Sturte- 
vant of Jamaica Plain, Mass., will be com- 

pleted in the summer. Its cost will ap- 
proximate $75,000. 
Payson Smith, for several years princi- 


pal of the Canton high school, and super- 
intendent of schools, has accepted the 
position of superintendent of schools for 
Rumford, Mexico, and Dixfield. He has 
been a popular official in Canton. 

Work will commence early in the sea- 
son on the new chapter house of the Delta 
Kappa Epsilon of Bowdoin College. 
Plans have been accepted for a large 
building in colonial style. 

The new gymnasium at Westbrook 
Seminary is well under way. 

W. H. Dresser has been unanimously re- 
elected superintendent of schools in the 
city of Ellsworth. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PLYMOUTH. A. H. Campbell of the 
Plymouth normal school has been voted 
out by the trustees, who gave him an op- 
portunity to resign in January. Dr. C. C. 
Rounds’ long and eminent service there 
made it an exceedingly difficult place to 
fill. It is one of the best places in the 
country outside, of the large states, for the 
right normal school man. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The High School Masters’ 
Club of Massachusetts dined at the United 
States hotel April 14. After-dinner topic: 
“Some (More) Questions of High School 
Administration.” 1. “How can the num- 
ber of failures in the first high school 
years be diminished?” Principal Eugene 
D. Russell, classical high school, Lynn. 2. 
“Should the laws of Massachusetts defin- 
ing the powers of school committees over 
teachers be amended? If so, why and 
how?” Principal William L. Eaton, high 
school, Concord. 3. “What is the best 
method of dealing with unsatisfactory 
scholarship of pupils in relation to (a) 
the teacher, (b) the pupil, (ce) the 
parents?” Principal F. Allison Tupper, 
high school (Brighton district), Boston. 
4. “Discipline in High Schools,” Moses 
Merrill, Ph.D., head master of the public 
Latin school, Boston. 5. “Suggestions on 
Schedule-Making, Especially with Refer- 
ence to Bringing Within the Five-Hour 
Limit the Daily Exercises in High Schools 
Offering a Considerable Number of Elec- 
tive Studies.” 

HOLYOKE. Superintendent Louis P. 
Nash has just been unanimously re-elected 
to his position, at a salary of $3,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 


BRIDGEPORT. Miss Mary A. Staple- 
ton was elected to the principalship of the 
new Bostwick-avenue school, For a num- 
ber of years Miss Stapleton has been a 
teacher at the training school, and is one 
of the most competent members of the 
corps. It is a deserved promotion. 

NEW HAVEN. Dr. Russell H. Chitten- 
den, director of the Sheffield scientific 
school, who has been ill with typhoid 
fever since early in January, has sufifi- 
ciently recovered health and strength to 
resume his duties at the department.—— 
The fifth alumni record of the Yale law 
school has just come out, and is being sent 
to the graduates of the law school. The 
record is printed at irregular intervals. 
It shows this year that, during the exist- 
ence of the school, 1,330 degrees have been 
granted, and that the total attendance has 
been 2,390. The oldest living alumni is 
the Hon. Benjamin D. Silliman, LL.D., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He graduated in 1824. 
——Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury, who 
is ill at his home, has a bad abscess in the 
right ear, which has occasioned a great 
deal of trouble, and has necessitated two 
operations. He was attacked with the 
grip two weeks ago.——The Yale faculty 
has made a number of changes in the 
courses of study offered next year, some 
of them quite radical, and in keeping with 
President Hadley‘s progressive spirit in 
other lines. The total number of courses 
offered in the graduate department is 362, 
and is divided as follows: Psychology, 
ethics, and philosophy, thirty-two; eco- 
nomics, social science, history, and law, 
sixty; Semitic languages and Biblical lit- 
erature, forty-nine; classical and Indo- 
Iranian philology, fifty-seven; modern 
languages and literatures, fifty-two; 
natural and physical science, sixty-six; 
mathematics, thirty-four; fine arts, three; 
music, seven; physical education, two. 
To the senior and junior classes a total of 
328 of these elective courses are offered. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


Lewis F. Pilcher, Ph.B. in Arch., in- 
structor in the history of architecture at 
the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed professor of art in Vassar Col- 


lege. He will leave the University of 
Pennsylvania in June. He studied the 
classics in Wesleyan, and subsequently 


was graduated from the School of Mines 
at Columbia. After teaching for a time 


CURIOUS CUCKOOS. 


The cuckoo is generally known only 
as a bird with a very monotonous note: 
a continuous cry of ‘‘cuckoo, cuckoo”’ 
over and over again. Among naturalists, 
however, the cuckoo is known as a bird 
that never builds a nest for itself, but 
takes advantage of one already built by 
some more industrious bird. 

There is a good deal of the cuckoo 
about these advertisers who, instead of 
making a success of their own, seek to 
profit by the success which some one 
else has ,made with much effort and 
labor. It is so with those imitations of 
Dr. Pierce’s methods, by which free 
medical advice is offered, although those 
who make the offer are without qualified 
medical ability or experience. And the 
cry raised in some cases of ‘‘ woman, 
woman, woman write to woman’’ makes 
the resemblance to the cuckoo even 
stronger, 

There is as far as known no qualified 
woman physician connected with any 
proprietary medicine establishment, and 
none therefore competent to give medi- 
cal advice. It is certain that there is no 
one, man or woman, who can offer free 
medical advice backed by such knowl- 
edge and experience as is possessed by 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief consulting phy- 
sician to the World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, 
N. Y. For over thirty years Dr. Pierce 
has made a specialty of the treatment 
of diseases peculiar to women. In that 
time he has treated over half-a-million 
women, ninety-eight per cent. of whom 
have been perfectly cured. Every sick 
woman is invited to consult Dr. Pierce 
by letter absolutely without charge or 
cost. Every letter is held as strictly pri- 
vate and sacredly confidential, and all 
answers are mailed securely sealed in 
perfectly plain envelopes bearing no 
printing whatever upon them. 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription makes Weak 
Women Strong and Sick 
Women Well. 


in that school, he went to the University 
of Pennsylvania, 

The Schoolmasters’ Association of New 
York and vicinity held its ninety-eighth 
regular monthly meeting April 14. Dr. 
Julius Sachs read a paper on “Homer in 
the Secondary School.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dr. Thomas A. Jenkins of Vanderbilt 
University has been appointed to the place 
vacated by Dr. Edward H. Magill, at the 
head of the department of French at 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Dr. Jenkins is a Swarthmore graduate of 
the class of 1887. He subsequently gradu- 
ated at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and later at Johns Hopkins. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The teachers’ - lecture 
course was a great success this year. It 
included six lectures, as follows: Profes- 
sor Henry E. Bourne of Western Reserve 
University, “Boer or Briton’; Professor 
Dolbear of Tufts College on ‘Wireless 
Telegraphy”; Professor George H. Palmer 
of Harvard University on ‘‘The School as 
an Ethical Instrument”; President David 
Starr Jordan of Stanford, Jr., University, 
“The Blood of the Nation’; Nicolas Mur- 
ray Butler on “The Significance of Soc- 
rates’; and Rev. Dr. Van Dyke, ‘Read- 
ings.’’-———Ohio continues to do business in 
her own way. Whatever may be said of 
the suecess of state normal schools in 
other states, there is no doubt that Ohio 
stands opposed to their establishment, 
Aside from a few superintendents, who 
probably have not acquainted themselves 
with Ohio “ideas,” the normal school 
scheme has no advocates in.the state.—— 
Cleveland teachers are agitated over the 
pension question. Principal Harris of the 
Central high school is fathering a bill al- 
lowing that any teacher who has taught 
thirty years may be retired on “half pay,” 
provided such pension does not exceed 
$600 a year. The bill is meeting with 
great opposition among the teachers, since 
the only source of revenue for maintain- 
ing the pension fund is one per cent. of 
each teacher’s salary. The state legisla- 
ture will aet upon the matter soon.—— 
All eyes are centred on the school election 
in Cleveland. School Director Sargent, 
who has served the people so ably for 
eight years, was defeated ior a re-nomi- 
nation by Thomas H. Bell, now president 
of the school council. It was currently 
reported during the preliminary cam- 
paign that Mr. Béll was opposed to Super- 


intendent Jones, and that has aroused all 
the friends of the schools. Mr. Jones is 
recognized here, as elsewhere, as one of 
the ablest school superintendents in the 
country, and the people are determined 
that he shall not be embarrassed or tram- 
meled by any one who, “in the course of 
human events,’ might be elected school 
director. The result of this widespread 
agitation is that each of the candidates 
have assured the people that Mr. Jones 
shall not be interfered with. The other 
candidates for the position of director are 
‘Samuel Briggs, who was nominated by the 
Democrats, and Mr. May, who was ten- 
dered the nomination by the Democrats, 
but declined in order to accept a place on 
the non-partisan ticket. The indications 
are that 25,000 to 30,000 women will vote 
at the school election on April 2. 


OBERLIN. The Oberlin College debate 
with Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, occurred March 9. The question for 
debate was “Resolved, that the United 
States government should own and oper- 
ate a postal telegraph system,” on which 
Oberlin took the negative. In general in- 
terests the duty of maintaining the posi- 
tion and rank of Oberlin is said to fall 
upon 180 college men, only about a half 
of a third of the twelve hundred students 
for whom they stand.——The trustees of 
Oberlin College met March 7 for the elec- 
tion of trustees to fill the places of five 
removed by death and two whose terms 
expire.——The first biennial convention 
of the Ohio Y. M. C. A. closed February 
25 at Findlay: Oberlin was represented 
by eleven delegates, nine from the college 
and two from the seminary. Eight hun- 
dred dollars was pledged toward the sup- 
port of secretaries in thé foreign field, 
and six lives were consecrated to service 
in the mission’ field.——Mrs. Anna V. 
Mumford, missionary at Philippopolis, 
Bulgaria, a graduate of Oberlin, ’71, has 
received a medal from the Bulgarian gov- 
ernment for services rendered to the 
wounded during the Servian war; also 
locket and brilliant from Maria Louisa, 
princess of Bulgaria.——Professor Root 
has received a report for the Quinquen- 
nial from Mrs. Mary Schauffler-Labaree, 
missionary of the Presbyterian board at 
Oroomiah, Persia, Oberlin, ’88. She ex- 
pects to reach this country in May or 
June. Speaking of the postal arrange- 
ments in Persia, she says, “Our mail 
travels 150 miles from Tabriz to 
Oroomiah, part of the.way in a Russian 
‘furgon’ (springless cart), and part on the 
back of a horse or donkey. Often the 
mail bags fall into the streams, and we 
have to dry our literature before we can 
read it.”” Mrs. Labaree will be in Oberlin 
during the reunion. 


INDIANA. 
State Fditor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 


The meeting of the Northern Indiana 
Teachers’ Association at Logansport 
March 29-31 ‘was the largest educational 
meeting ever held in Indiana, the enroll- 
ment reaching almost 2,800. The princi- 
pal lecturers of the meeting were Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, president of Leland 
Stanford University, California, and Os- 
ear T. Corson, president of the N. E. A., 
Columbus, O. Dr. Jordan spoke on the 
following subjects: “The Rise of the 
Common Man,” “The Blood of the Na- 
tion,” “The Rise of the American Univer- 
sity, ‘The Strength of Being Clean.” Mr. 
Corson spoke on “The Adaptability to 
Teach,” “Tact in the Schoolroom,” and 
“The Relation of the Superintendent to 
Teachers.” Each of these was an educa- 
tional classic. Justin N. Study, superin- 
tendent of the Fort Wayne public schools, 
made a model presiding officer. The 
most spirited contest of the meeting was 
over the place of holding the next annual 
session. The contestants were South 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, bearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Fami'y Pills are the best. 
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Bend, Crawfordsville, and Anderson. An- 
derson won the meeting by a decisive vote 
of the executive committee. J. W. Hamil- 
ton of Monticello was elected president for 
next year, and B. F. Moore of Marion 
chairman of the executive committee. 
John W. Carr was an ideal chairman of 
the executive committee. President H. B. 
Brown presided in a most pleasing man- 
ner over the overflow meeting. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 


Superintendent F. M. Cowperthwait of 
Vancouver, B. C., delivered a most inter- 
esting lecture before the students of the 
New Whatcom normal school on March 30, 
his subject being “The British Columbia 
School System.” A series of lectures are 
now being delivered before the New What- 
com normal by prominent educational 
men of the Northwest. 

The Cheney normal has an enrollment 
of 170 students in the normal department, 
and eighty in the model. This is the larg- 
est attendance the school has ever en- 
joyed. 

Miss Alice N. Miller, teacher of Latin, 
and Miss Mary Shumway, teacher of 
mathematics, of the Seattle high school, 
have been granted a six months’ leave of 
absence, and are now sojourning in 
Europe. They expect to visit Italy, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France, England, and 
Scotland. 

Superintendent J. M. Hitt of the Port 
Townsend schools has tendered his resig- 
nation to his board, which will go into 
effect at the close of the present school 
year, though he desired its acceptance 
earlier. Superintendent Hitt expects to 
embark in other lines of business, yet as 
the highest esteem of the people, and is a 
thoroughly successful educational man. 
a superintendent he has always enjoyed 
In his withdrawal the profession loses 
one of its most valuable. members. 


NEW MEXICO. 


No political division of the United 
States is to-day taking longer strides than 
New Mexico in the direction of a better 
educational average with a higher stand- 
ard of popular intelligence. And this is 
the true test to be applied by congress to 
any people asking for admission into the 
union—not what they have been in the 
past, but what they are making of them- 
selves to-day. Up to twenty years ago 
this territory was completely isolated from 
the world, its people having but little 
more intercourse with those of the rest of 
the country than if they had lived in a 
district of China; then came the railroad, 
opening all the closed doors of the terri- 
tory. With the locomotive came tlie 
American immigrant, and with him came, 
of course, the American newspaper and 
the American public school, the two irre- 
sistible engines of American civilization. 
The magical results which have followed 
this letting in of the light are to be seen 
in the fact that, whereas in the census of 
1880 nearly four-fifths of the people had 
to take their places in the columns of il- 
literacy, the census to be taken this year 
will throw not more than one-fifth of the 
population into that unfortunate number 
of the states of the union. 


CLASSICAL AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Association of classical and 
high school teachers will be held in the 
Cambridge Latin school building, 78 Trow- 
bridge street, Cambridge, Saturday, April 
28, at 9.30. The subjects discussed will be: 
“School Entertainments and Their Influ- 
ence on the Intellectual Life of the 
Pupil,”’ Enoch C. Adams, high school, 
Newton; “Relief for the Crowded Cur- 
riculum—as Suggested by the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association,”’ George H. 
Browne, Browne and Nichols’ school, 
Cambridge; Eugene D. Russell, classical 
‘school, Lynn; ‘‘The Open Door in the High 
School Curriculums,’”’ John Tetlow, Girls’ 
Latin and high schools, Boston; ‘Some 
Old-Fashioned Doubts about New- 
Fashioned Education,’’ LeBaron R. Briggs, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. The 
president is William Gallagher, Thayer 
Academy, South Braintree, and the secre- 
tary William F. Bradbury, Latin school, 
Cambridge. Take any car for Harvard 
square, Cambridge; leave the car at 
Trowbridge street. 


Uncle George—‘“Did you have any diffi- 
culty in speaking with the people over in 
France?” 

Edith—“I shouldn’t have had any 
trouble if they didn’t have such a peculiar 
way of talking French over there.”’—Bos- 
ton Transcript, 


HOW TEXT-BOOKS ARE ADOPTED. 

Arkansas—List of books is named by 
the state superintendent. Directors are 
limited to this list in making their adop- 
tion. Time, three years. 

California—The  text-books are pub- 
lished by the state. The state owns its 
own printing plant. ; 

Colorado—Books are adopted by local 
boards, 

Connecticut—Text-books are selected by 
local boards. State board of education 
has authority by law to prescribe. text- 
books, but never does so. 

Delaware—All books are ordered by the 
local boards, through the trustees of the 
state school fund. Time, five years. 
There is state uniformity. 


Florida—Each county school board 
adopts books for its county. Time, five 
years. 


Georgia—Each county board of educa- 
tion selects books to be in use in the 
county. No free books. 

Illinois—Each district board makes the 
selection for its district. No change can 
be made oftener than four years. Books 
are given free to indigent pupils. 

Indiana—Books are adopted by a board 
of school book commissioners for five 
years. Free text-books to indigent pupils. 
There is state uniformity. 

Iowa—By county board of education. 

Idaho—Adopted by a commission ap- 
pointed by the governor. There is a 


Minnesota—By the local boards, for not 
ins than three years and not more than 

ve. 

Missouri—School book commission, 
composed of state auditor, attorney-gen- 
eral, superintendent of public instruction, 
president of state normal school, at Kirk- 
ville, and one practical public school 
teacher appointed by the governor, Time, 
five years. There is state uniformity. 

New Mexico—Books are adopted by the 
territorial board of education for four 
years. 

Nebraska—Independent districts each 
select its own books from three to five 
years. Schools are furnished free text- 
books. School boards usually handle the 
books. 

Nevada—The state board of education 
adopts every four years. ‘she books are 
distributed from the superintendent of 
public instruction’s office. 

New Hampshire—Local option as to 
adoption of books. Books are free. 
Bought by school board from publishers. 

New Jersey—Books are adopted by local 
boards and county superintendent. 

New York—Books are adopted by local 
boards. 

Ohio—Books must be endorsed and a 
maximum price fixed by the commission, 
consisting of governor, secretary of state, 
and state commissioner of schools, before 
they can be adopted by county or district 
boards of education. 

Oregon—Every six years the selection of 


SUPERINTENDENT L, H. 


JONES, CLEVELAND, O. 


state uniformity, and the free text-book 
system is in vogue. : 

Kansas—Books are adopted by the state 
text-book commission for five years. 
There is state uniformity. 

Kentucky—County board of examiners 
adopt books. Publishers whose books are 
adopted are required to give bond, in a 
measure guaranteeing prices. Term of 
adoption, five years.. Each county is re- 
quired to furnish indigent children $100 
worth of books on certificate of the county 
superintendent that such is necessary. 

Louisiana—Books are selected by the 
state board of education once in four 
years, a uniform series being provided. 
The board reserves the right to make 
changes or additions to the list. 

Maine—Books are adopted by boards of 
each town free to all the children. Time, 
five years. 

Massachusetts—Each local school com- 
mittee selects its own books, which are 
furnished free to the children. They re- 
main the property of the towns and cities, 
however. 

Michigan—Books are adopted by local 
boards for five years. There is-state uni- 
formity. 

Montana—Books are adopted by a com- 
mission composed of the superintendent 
of public instruction, the president of the 
university, the president of agricultural 
college, and three public school teachers 
actively engaged in public school work. 
Time, six years. There is state uni- 


formity, 


school books is made by avote of the 
county superintendents and the state 
board of examiners, composed of nine 
members. There is state uniformity. 

Rhode Island—Adopted by local boards. 
Free of cost to the pupils. Bought and 
distributed by the boards. 

South Carolina—State adoption by state 
board of education. Time, less than five 
years; may be as long as the state board 
wishes. Last adoption was for seven 
years. 

Tennessee—The county superintendent 
suggests changes, and the directors adopt, 
or do not adopt, as they prefer. There is 
no compulsion as to adoption. 

Texas—Books adopted by state text- 
book board, composed of state board of 
education, superintendent of public in- 
struction, president Sam Houston Normal 
Institute, and attorney-general, for five 
There is state uniformity. 


years. 

Utah—Books are adopted by local 
boards for five years. There is state uni- 
formity. 


Vermont—Each town selects the books. 
Changes as the board desires. 

Washington—Books adopted by the 
state board of education for five years. 
There is state uniformity. 

West Virginia—A part of the list is 
adopted by state contract, and the rest by 
the county school boards. There is par- 
tially state uniformity. 

Wisconsin—Books are adopted by the 
local boards—-School Board Journal, 


AMOUNT OF MAIL MATTER THAT 
GOES ASTRAY IN A YBAR. 


The report of the operations of th 
letter office for the year ending ie ten 
which has just been made public, shows 
that an enormous amount of mail matter 
goes astray, and that thousands of letters 
are returned to the senders through this 
important branch of the post-office depart- 
ment. The total number of pieces of mail 
matter received at the office during the 
year was 6,855,983, an increase of nearly 
nine per cent. over last year. Of this lot 
4,903,700 were unclaimed letters. There 
were 148,500 unclaimed letters returned 
from foreign countries without card ad- 
dresses-—that is, with nothing on the en- 
velope to indicate the address of the 
sender. In the “held for postage” class 
there were 28,938 parcels, 108,504 letters 
bearing domestic addresses, and 3,135 for 
foreign countries, 

The “without address” letters is one of 
the remarkable classes in the report. In 
this it is shown that 33,652 letters were’ 
mailed unaddressed, 25,824 parcels were 
deposited in the mail with blank wrappers, 
and 12,443 envelopes, without addresses, 
containing money, were found in the mail. 

Through the agency of the dead letter 
office there were delivered to owners, un- 
opened, 756,013 letters and parcels 
ters with money inclosures to the number 
of 43,308 were opened in the dead letter 
office, and contained $37,875.26, and the 
33,967 with draft, note, d check in- 
closures represented a face value of 
$1,130,184.98. 

The department destroyed 3,775,343 
pieces of mail matter, including letters 
without inclosures or sufficient indication 
of the writer; circulars, pamphlets, and 
parcels containing perishable miaitter, 
fruits, etc., an increase of a little more 
than twenty per cent. over last year. 
There were 580,366 letters returned to 
foreign countries. 

The office derived a revenue from dead 
matter which amounted to more than 
$13,000 last year.s From dead letters that 
could not be restored to owners $10,109.71 
was received, and $3,015.12 was realized 
from the auctiom sale of parcels of mer- 
chandise which could not be returned to 
owners. The department also received 
$2,645.65 in postage stamps. In the 
course of the year 16,695 magazines, 
pamphlets, illustrated papers, and picture 
cards which could not be restored to 

owners were given to the various hospi- 
tals, asylums, and other charitable insti- 
tutions in the District of Columbia.—New 
York Tribune. 


THE RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 

The expansion of mail service by rail is 
illustrated by the facts that, in the year 
1834, there were seventy-five miles of 
railroad in the United States on which 
mails were carried, and now there are 
174,777. Of mail of all classes distributed 
by railway postal clerks, there were in 
1898 12,225,706,220 pieces of second-class 
mail (newspapers). There were in 1898, 
mot including free in country, 336,126,338 
pounds. Each of the pieces is, of course, 
handled several times; nevertheless, the 
vast number represents actual work. 

But the functions of the railway mail 
service are not confined to the control of 
its own employees, for all post-offices re- 
ceive their instructions from the officers of 
this service in regard to the making up 
and despatch of mail, and as to the time 
it should be sent and by what routes. 

This vast business comes first, of course, 
under the control of the postmaster- 
general, the Hon. Charles Emory Smith, 
who, in his career as an active journalist 
and manager, has had occasion to know 
somewhat of the railway mail service, and 
none the less so now that he is the head 
of the whole postal affairs of the nation. 

Next to the postmaster-general in the 
line of the railway mail service comes the 
Hon. W. Shellenberger, who has charge of 
all transportation, whether by dog-sled or 
reindeer in Alaska, in saddle bags cn 
mules among mining camps, or by stage- 
coach, or by steamboats, or fast express 
trains. Mr. Shellenberger came to his 
post with a large experience gained in con- 
gress and otherwise, which has doubtless 
contributed in no small degree to his suc- 
cessful work. 

The management of the railroad and 
steamboat service devolves upon the gen- 
eral superintendent of the railway mail 
service, Captain James E. White, a 
wounded veteran of the army, and a vet- 
eran of the railway mail service, through 
which he has worked his way from the 
ranks. There is every indication that the 
future has in store for this great service 
a career no less prosperous than the past, 
—Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF THE EXEC- 
UTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The usual rate of one fare for the round 
trip (plus the $2 memberhip fee) has been 
granted by all passenger associations in 
the territory east of New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Peoria, and Chicago, with the pro- 
viso that in the territory of the Trunk 
Line and Central Passenger Associations 
a slight additional charge will be made on 
diverse route rates north of the Potomac 
and Ohio river gateways. South of these 
gateways and east of the Mississippi river 
extensive diverse routes are granted, 
without extra charge, to all passing those 
gateways. Action is pending in the West- 
ern and Southwestern Passenger Associa- 
tions, with assurance that the usual rate 
of one fare for the round trip (plus the $2 
membership fee) will be granted. 

Several steamship lines from North At- 
lantic ports will make round-trip rates to 
Charleston and return as follows:— 

The Ocean Steamship Company, 317 
Broadway, New York, offers the follow- 
ing: Five ships per week from New York, 
and two ships per -week from Boston to 
Savannah, Ga.; thence by rail to Charles- 
ton—time of ocean sail, fifty hours—for 
(rate not received) the round trip, meals, 
berth, and membership fee ineluded. 

The Merchants’ and Miners’ Transpor- 
tation Company, Baltimore, Md., offers 
four sailings per week from Boston, and 
three sailingS per week from Providence 
to Norfolk, and three sailings per week 
from Baltimore to Savannah at the fol- 
lowing rates: Boston and Providence by 
steamer to Norfolk, thence by rail to 
Charleston, and returning the same route, 
including membership fee, meals, and 
stateroom to and from Norfolk; for round 
trip from Boston, $30; from Providence, 
$28; Baltimore\to Savannah, thence by 
rail to Charleston, $19 for the round trip; 
Baltimore to Norfolk, thence by rail to 
Charleston, $18.40 for the round trip; in- 

cluding meals, stateroom, and membership 
fee. For those returning from Charleston 
via Norfolk a rate is offered to members 
only from July 14 to August 25, good for 
return until September 1, of $15 Norfolk 


to Providence, $16 to Boston, and return, © 


meals and stateroom berth included. 

The Clyde Steamship Company, sailing 
between New York and Charleston, No. 5 
Bowling Green, New York, offers one fare, 
viz., $20 (plus the membership fee, $2), 
meals and berth included, from New York 
to Charleston and return. 

The Old Dominion steamship line offers 
daily sailings, except Sunday, between 
New York and Norfolk, thence by rail to 
Charleston. and return via same route, for 
$26.90, including membership fee, meals, 
and stateroom berth on steamer. 

The same line offers a rate of $12 from 
Norfolk, and $14 from Richmond for 
round trip to New York, including meals 
and stateroom. 

The rates and routes already granted 
will enable parties going via Ohio réVer 
gateways to visit en route such points as 
the Mammoth cave, Chattanooga, Look- 
out mountain, Mission ridge, the battle- 
fields of Chickamauga and Northern 
Georgia, and the city of Atlanta; or 
Knoxville, Asheville, the battlefields of 
Eastern Tennesee, “The Land of the Sky,” 
with a ride of 200 miles over the most 
beautiful and picturesque part of the Al- 
legheny mountains, returning from both 
going routes via Lynchburg, Charlottes- 
ville, Richmond and Norfolk, or Washing- 
ton (at a slight additional charge), with 
the privilege of depositing tickets at any 
of the places named on the returning route 
until September 1. 

The opportunity of spending a month or 
more at Washington will be appreciated 
by all. Many will be pleased to visit the 
historic scenes about Richmond, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Old Point Comfort, and 
Fortress Monroe. Others will find recrea- 
tion and pleasure in the attractions of 
Virginia beach, Ocean View, and other 
summer resorts of Chesapeake bay and 
Hampton roads, and in the famous hunt- 
ing and fishing fields of Carrituck, Albe- 
marle, and Palmico Sounds. 

For those desiring to visit New York or 
New England side trips may be made by 
rail from Washington, or by several lines 
of ocean steamers from Washington, Nor- 
folk, and Richmond at very reasonable 
rates, good for return until September 1. 

The rate for the choice of several of 
these diverse routes will be, including the 
membership fee, approximately $28 from 
Chicago, returning via Richmond, etc., and 
the Ohio river, and $35 for return via 
Washington and direct lines to Chicago, 
with a slightly higher rate from St. Louis. 

The round-trip rate from points north 
and west of Washington will be one fare 
(plus $2 membership fee) going and re- 
turning by the same route via Washing- 


ton, with stop-over privileges at Wash- 
ington and points between that city and 
Charleston. The rate by this route from 
Chicago will be approximately $36 for the 
round trip, including the membership fee. 

The rates and routes from points in the 
territory of the Southeastern Passenger 
Association have not yet been announced 
further than that the rate will not exceed 
one fare for the round trip, plus the $2 
membership fee. 

A new interest in educational matters 
and in the National Educational Associa- 
tion is manifest throughout the South. 
The local executive committee is com- 
pletely organized, and working with most 
commendable zeal and efficiency. No 
pains will be spared to give ‘the teachers 
of the country welcome and entertainment 
worthy of Southern hospitality. 

The Charleston hotel has been desig- 
nated as headquarters. > 

Irwin Shepard, Secretary. 


CHEMISTRY TEACHERS. 


The seventh meeting was held at Boston 
recently, President Dr. Lyman C. Newell 
in the chair. Twenty-seven members 


were present. 
There is a total membership of forty-six 


active and six honorary. 

The treasurer rendered his annual re- 
port, which showed a balance in the treas- 
ury of $57.23. The reports were accepted. 

The nominating committee submitted 


the following report:— 

President, Rufus P. Williams, Boston; 
vice-president, Herbert J. Chase, Newton; 
secretary, Hubert G. Shaw, Melrose; 
treasurer, Edward F. Hoiaen, Melrose; 
executive committee, Lyman C. Newell, 
Lowell, Mrs. A. P. Norton, Brookline, 
Charles A. Pitkin, South Braintree. 

The report was accepted, the secretary 
was instructed to cast one ballot for tne 
candidates named, and they were declared 
elected. 

Through the courtesy of James R. Mc- 
Donald, New England manager of the 
Macmillan Company, the members were 
given an opportunity to examine about 
twenty of the recent books in chemistry 
published by that firm. Dr. Newell ex- 
hibited his collection of over fifty portraits 
of chemists, from Paracelsus to Oswald, 
and five rare books in chemistry dating 
from 1654 to 1732. 

Dr. Charles A. Pitman submitted a full 
report on physiological chemistry, cita- 
tions from which will, in due time, be 
printed and distributed. 

The committee on apparatus, Irving O. 
Palmer, chairman, exhibited several pieces 
of apparatus—a blow pipe, a drying oven, 
and a combined test-tube and filter stand, 
and explained diagrams of a gas-generator 
and a device for using bicycle pumps for 
furnishing the air current for blast lamps. 

After dinner Dr. Newell exhibited and 
explained the apparatus used in his classes 
for determining the equivalent of zinc, the 
weight of a liter of oxygen, the per cent. 
of carbon dioxide in a carbonate, and a 
simple case for a horn pan balance. 

Brief remarks were made by the presi- 
dent-elect, Rufus P. Williams. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Melville A. Stone, Secretary. 
Lyman C. Newell, President. 


YOUNG CUBANS STUDYING IN 
BOSTON. 


Under the direction of Hermon E. Hib- 
bard of Newton, whose proteges they are, 
three Cuban youths have come to Boston 
to fit themselves for business careers, to 
do which they have entered a commercial 
school in this city. All have lost relatives 


in the war for independence, and their 
families have lost property, as well. The 
youngest of the boys is Juan F. Aguirre, 
fifteen years of age, born in Havana; 
another is Armando Reyna, sixteen years 
old, born in San Antonio de los Banas; 
and the third youth, Miguel Andre, is 
seventeen years old, and was born in 
Havana. It is expected that the three 
will stay in this city for about two years. 
They all like their studies, but find the 
training in arithmetic rather tedious. In 
general appearance all three show plainly 
that they are well bred. Miguel Andre’s 
grandfather, Domingo, died in a Spanish 
prison. The boy’s father and mother have 
lest all their worldly goods in the struggle 
for Cuba’s liberty. Armando Reyna lost 
his father and brother in the war, and 
Juan Aguirre has lost both father and 
mother. All of them propose to do what 
Mr. Hibbard may plan for their welfare. 


Flatulence is cured by Bezcuam’s Prius. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 


President A. 8. Draper, at the University 
of Illinois Club of Chicago, made an ad- 
dress, in which he said in part:— 

The advance of the university h*s been 
steady and strong. Its life covers a 
period of thirty-two years. In the last 
quarter of that time the state has given it 
twice as much moneyed support as in the 
first three-quarters of it. Its growth has 
at once justified and rewarded the gener- 
osity of the state. At the end of twenty- 
four years it had 583 students; now it has 
2,200 students. In this body ninety-eight 
of the 102 counties of the state are repre- 
sented. Not counting our Chicago 
schools, there are eighty-six students in 
the university from the county of Cook. 
We also have students from thirty-three 
other states and territories, from Cuba, 
from four of the provinces of the Domin- 
ion of Canada, and from nine foreign 
countries. 

We have developed a department in 
practically every field of intellectual and 
industrial activity, except theology, and 
our general organization has become re- 
markably complete and symmetrical. 
When we were twenty-four years old our 
instructional force numbered fifty persons. 
At the age of thirty-two, not counting ad- 
ministrative officers, there are eighty-four 
professors, thirteen associate professors, 
fifteen assistant professors, thirty-nine in- 
structors, sixty laboratory and other as- 
sistants, and thirteen lecturers, a great 
instructional force of 224 persons, carry- 
ing the work of the university this year. 
There was no such institution in the 
world twenty-five years ago, and there are 
few now. Many persons, trustees, and 
teachers, and students, and graduates, and 
parents, and interested friends, and en- 
thusiastic, broad-minded citizens of the 
state have contributed to this splendid de- 
velopment. Some of them have given all 
they had to give, and it was much. 

Of course, our wants are innumerable. 
Our numbers exceed our accommodations. 
Our work outruns our equipment. Our 
main assembly-room will seat but 700, 
when it frequently happens that 1,500 or 
2,000 persons want seats in it. Our chemi- 
cal laboratory, never restored since the 
fire, is a discredit to the state, and alto- 
gether inadequate to the needs of one of 
the finest and strongest departments of 
chemistry in the country. The great 
problem of suitable homes for students 
presses us hard. Many of our best 
teachers are inadequately paid. In the 
last month three of them have been in- 
vited to other places at double their uni- 
versity salaries. Our libraries are suffer- 
ing seriously for enlargement. In almost 
every department there is urgent need for 
new and additional equipment. Yet we 
will go on cheerfully and confidently, for 
our graduates are loyal and growing in 
influence, and Illinois has decreed that she 
will not be behind her neighbors in the 
development of a state university; and 
she can do what she wills. 


SUPERINTENDENT L. H. JONES. 


The career of Superintendent L. H. 
Jones of Cleveland is one of the most in- 
teresting in educational biography. He 
was born in Hamilton county, O., July 3, 
1844, graduated from the Oswego normal 


school, both in the elementary and the ad- 
vanced courses. He also studied at the 
Cambridge museum under Agassiz. He 
has taught all the way from lowest pri- 
mary to the university. He taught four 
years in the Terre Haute (Ind.) State Nor- 
mal College, and also in the Indianapolis 
high school. He was principal of the In- 
dianapolis normal school for eight years, 
assistant superintendent of schools three 
years, and superintendent in Indianapolis 
ten years, and has been superintendent in 
Cleveland for six years. The positions de- 
clined by Mr. Jones in these later years 
would be interesting reading. If any man 
has crowded more educational service into 
life, at his age, than Mr. Jones, it should 
be put on record. Mr. Jones has not only 
done much work and varied, but he has 
done it all well. No two cities have at- 
tracted more attention, educationally, in 
recent years than Indianapolis and Cleve- 
land, and much of the success in bo?h 
cities is due to him. Now he should give 
the world a professional work full of his 
good sense and inspiration, and a series of 
text-books, then teachers and pupils the 
land over could profit by his service to the 
profession and the country. 


Let us correct our mannerisms! An 
Englishman declares that he only needs 
to hear the first two words of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” to know it was written 
by an American. 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 


MRS. EMILY A. FIFIELD. 


Mrs. Fifield of the Boston school board 
is on a tour of educational inspection in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, Salt Lake, 
Sacramento, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Berkeley, Palo Alto, San Jose, Santa Bar- 
bara, and Los Angeles. Mrs. Fifield has 
served on the school board for a longer 
time than almost any other member of 
that body has ever served. She has de- 
voted herself to these duties with an ear- 
nestness rarely witnessed. She has been 
an intelligent and faithful student of the 
philosophy and practices of education, and 
will get as much out of this trip as any 
one has ever gotten from such a study. 


FLOWERS OF THE STATES. 


On Arbor Day, in 1890, the children of 
the public schools of New York voted on 
the adoption of a state flower, and 318,000 
votes were cast, with the following re- 
sults: Golden-rod, 81,000; rose, 79,000; 
daisy, 33,000; violet, 31,000; pansy, 21,- 
000; lily, 16,000; lily of the valley, 11,000; 
trailing arbutus, 7,000; buttercup, 6,000. 
The scattering votes were distributed 
among 121 other flowers. No flower havy- 
ing had a majority, by direction of the 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, another vote was taken in the pub- 
lic schools on Arbor Day, 1891, the ballot- 
ing being confined to the two highest 
flowers of the previous year’s list. The 
vote returned was 501,000, of which the 
rose obtained 294,000, and the golden-rod 
206,000, giving the rose a majority. 

New York was by no means the first of 
the states to put to the actual test of a 
vote the popularity of various flowers, 
but the opinion was pretty general at the 
time that New York, the leading state, 
having taken the initiative, all the other 
‘states in turn would follow. The first 
New York vote was in 1890, and at the 
end of five years these were the states of 
the country which, either by legislauve 
act or by choice of the school children, 
had indicated a preference for a state 
flower: Alabama, the golden-rod; Colo- 
rado, the columbine; Delaware, the 
peach blossom; idaho, the syringa; 
Iowa, the rose; Maine, the pine cone and 
tassel; Minnesota, the moccasin flower; 
Montana, the bitter root; Nebraska, the 
golden-rod; North Dakota, the wild rose; 
Oregon, the golden-roa; Utah, the sego 
lily; and Vermont, the red clover. Of 
these states, two, Colorado and North 
Dakota, adopted their state flower by 
vote of the school children only, whereas 
Idaho, Minnesota, and Utah opened the 
vote to all citizens. In Alavama, Ne- 
braska, and Oregon the favorite flower 
was the same, the golden-rod. 

Since that time, during the past five 
years, efforts have been made to secure 
the adoption in the remaining states, 
thirty-one of the forty-five, of favorite 
flowers, but so far without very much 
success. At the beginning of the present 
year these were the additional states 
which had joined the number of those 
having a declared preference for any 
flower: By special act of the legislature, 
Michigan chose the apple blossom, and 
by popular vote California chose the 
poppy, Kansas the sun-flower, Nevada 
the sage brush, and Washington the 
rhododendron. Whether interest {n the 
matter has flagged or has been diverted 
to the consideration of other matters, it 
is undeniable that little headway has 
been made recently in the adoption of 
state flowers, though the partiality for 
certain flowers in various states has been 
clearly indicated. The Cherokee rose is 
Georgia’s favorite flower; the school chil- 
dren of Illinois are divided in their pref- 
erences between the rose and the violet; 
the latter flower is the favorite of Rhode 

Island, and it appears to be supposed 
that the trailing arbutus would, on a 
vote, be accepted as the favorite of Mas- 
sachusetts. Oklahoma territory has 
adopted as its favorite the mistletoe, and 
it appears to be considered as probable 
by many persons that if New Mexico took 
any vote on the subject, either prepara- 
tory to or after admission to statehood, 
its preference would be given to the cac- 
tus. Possibly with the beginning of 1900 
interest in this question will be suffi- 
ciently revived to lead to some formal ex- 
pression of preference in the states which 
are not yet on record in the matter, 
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Some New Books. 


Robes Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Notes on the Bacon-Shakespeare Question.......... Allen. * 1.50 
The ing Ducuments of English History........ Lee. Henry Holt & Co., New York. — 
The Memoirs of Baroness de Courtot................ — “ to te “ “ 2.00 
AN TOWAFG Robbins. Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 1.00 
The Judgment of Cobb. John Lane, New York. 1,50 
The Trial of the Street. “s 1.25 
Field, Forest, and Wayside Flowers................. Going. The Baker & Taylor Co., N. Y. 1.50 
General History of the World............. ...-++ee. Duru Thomas Y,. Crowell & Co., “ “ 2.00 
The Jettatura............ Gautier. D.C. Heath & Co., New York. 30 
The Theory and Practice of Taxation................ Wells D. Appleton & Co., * * . 2.00 
The Making of Character........... MeCunn. The MacmillanCo.,* “ 1.25 
ow Englan v . Chas. 
pioratio Evangelica..,......... Gardner. G, P, Putnam’ “ 
A GOOD ONE. 


MIDDLEBURY [VT.] COLLEGE. 


Middlebury College will celebrate its 
centennial from June 30 to July 5 next. 
The various fraternity outings will occur 
June 30; the religious services July 1; the 
class day exercises July 2; on the second, 
also, the new library will be dedicated, and 
in the evening the prize speaking will take 
place. Commencement day will be Tues- 
day, July 3. The number of graduates 
will be larger than any class for sixty 
years; the dinners of the Associated 
Alumni, the Phi Beta Kappa, and the Cor- 
poration will occur. July 4 will be edu- 
cational day, on which noted educators 
from all over the country will be present. 
Thursday, the fifth, will be centennial day, 
celebrated with an oration, poem, the con- 
ferring of honorary degrees, and the cen- 
tennial banquet 


THE HOLMAN SCHOOL. 


Miss Louise Holman Haynes, who has 
been managing secretary of the William 
Penn charter school of Philadelhia for the 
past eight years, and who was a member 
of the teaching staff of the school for five 
years before she became secretary, will, on 
on September 27, open a new school at 
2204 Walnut street, to be known as “The 
Holman School for Girls.”” This will be 
upon the same broad lines for girls as the 
Penn Charter has been for boys. 


USEFUL ARTS AND HANDICRAFTS. 
F. Dundas Todd is editing a weekly 
magazine on the useful arts and handi- 
crafts. The first four months are pre- 
pared by ‘Charles Godfrey Leland. The 
first is devoted to designing and drawing 
for beginners; the second to dyes, stains, 
inks, lacquers, varnishes, and polishers; 
the third to wood carving for beginners; 
the fourth to gauge work and indented 
woodwork. There are thirty in each page, 
largely devoted to illustration. The price 
is twenty-five cents a number, $3 a quar- 
ter, $5.50 for six months, $10 a year. All 
are attractive and eminently useful. 
They are published by the Photo-Beacon 
Company, Tribune building, Chicago. 


LIEBOLD’S MANUAL. 

Anton Liebold, supervisor of physical 
training in Columbus, issues a Manual of 
Physical Culture, which is largely used in 
the Central and Western states. It con- 
sists of a series of lessons for every grade 
in the public schools. These are thor- 
oughly German in their conception and 
American in their working out. Single 
copy, sixty-five cents. 


Some one once sent to Eugene Field a 
poem, entitled, “Why do I live?” Mr. 
Field sent back the reply, “Because you 
send your verses by mail.”—Ex. 


Picture study in the schoolroom is a 
great thing. How great we seldom 
realize, 

It was a primary class, and the teacher 
had worked assiduously on two pictures 
during the winter. Two pictures only; 
these to be known thoroughly; no thin 
skimming of all the great artists, but a 
thorough familiarity with a few. The 
subjects were the Sistine Madonna and 
Mme. Le Brun and Her Daughter. 

The supervisor of the district arrived. 
She would ask the children something 
about these beautiful pictures on the 
walls. The teacher smiled complacently. 
This was safe ground, and her pupils 
would do her credit. They knew about 
the pictures, if nothing else. 

“John, can you tell me who painted the 
Sistine Madonna?” 

“Ther Sistine Merdonner was painted 
by herself.” 

“Oh, John, you know better than that! 
Carrie may tell.” 

“The Sistine Madonna was painted by 
Phillips Brooks, who wrote a poem about 
it at Christmas.” 

“I’m sorry you have forgotten so much. 
Now, Alice, what can you tell me about 
Mme. Le Brun?” 

“Mme. Le Brun wuz her mother and 
painted a great many Madonnas.” 

The supervisor. smiled encouragingly at 
the teacher, murmuring something about 
“apperception” as she passed on. 


LAUGHABLE IGNORANCE. 

A remark made by Charles Francis 
Adams some time ago that he did not 
know the name of the congressman who 
then represented his district is recalled by 
a paragraph in Mr. Adams’ biography of 
his father, lately published, wherein he 
mentions the names of some of the dis- 
tinguished men who were in congress with 
his father. Among those he mentions are 
Galusha A. Grow of Illinois, Lot M. Mor- 
rill of Vermont, and L. Q. C. Lamar of 
Alabama—all three located in the wrong 
states. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


é@ At the End of Your Journey you will find $ 
it a great convenience to go right over to 
@ THE GRAND UNION HOTEL § 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. e 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880. E MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Recommends college and normal duates 
and other teachers to colleges, Shoels, an families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted AMER PAN BUREAU 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 

Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington &t., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend. 
ations have weight with schoo! officials. 


Teachers 


Equitable Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, 
cies in 19 States. Operates in every State. 
efficient service. 


and employers should correspond 
with fi. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Has filled vacan- 
Faithful 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


The only way is toapply toan Agency and get th 
hus on April 4; Principal Woodwor Chester, ey 
8 


way tomake this public, for the Board of Edugation does h candidates.” We tele. 
Have fast the ane oes not want to be overrun with candidates.” We tele- 


136 Auditorium Bldg. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900. Seek 
teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than 


Buffalo, N. Y those without positions. 
ECIALISTS Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
States. .Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


with general education wanted for oeertmens work in High 
e 


The Albert La: t and best Central 
September in’ Colleges Music 
Teachers m sue High ‘ublic ete. Prompt Hall 
B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


introduces to Col 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREICWN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good achools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 
Kastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


QCHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Recommends skilled teachers in all departments. 
Informs parents of suitable schools. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O, FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
» Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


COMBINED MANAGEMENT 


HUYSSOON Proprietors, 
(Late of Fisk Agency), 3 E.14th St. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL,) New York. 


730 Oooper Bidg.. Denver. dan 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENGIES 
Send for Agency Manual. 


‘SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ania OPERATES IN EVERY STATE. 

Penneyly 1 Successful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
ucationa promotion are wanted immediately P 

Bureau for fall vacancies. enna. 


PREMIUM OFFER! 


We will give a three months’ trial subscription to the Illustrated School Magazine, New York Education, 
to every person, not already a subscriber, who registers in the = Teachers’ Agency before June 1, 1900, pro- 
vided we are asked to do so when the registration blank is sentin. This offer is open to all persons who are not 
now subscribers to the magazine, whether they have previously been registered in the Agency ornot. The only 
condition attached to = a is ioe fy ting ad for the magazine must come to us in the letter which contains the regis- 

ion blank and the registration fee o 00. 
rave make this offer not only to secure additional registrations in the Albany Teachers’ Agency, but also to 
extend the circulation of this magazine. We believe it be one of the best educational periodicals in the land 
and if you read it carefully for three months we think you will like it so well that you will become a permanent 
subscriber. We shall be glad to give a thousand trial subscriptions to teachers who accept this offer during the 


ths. Will b e of the number? 
was ALBANY TEA ‘HERS’ AGENCY : HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop’r, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and wit 


School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 


212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. - 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agenicy. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


4202000 20400000000 
AND Ww. 
KINDERG ARTEN SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & 00. 
SUPPLIES dey York, 


Any Subscriber 


of the Journat or Epucation who would 
li to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
moNTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 


Address 
NEW ENG. PULISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


S renee to the JOURNAL can 


in the 
the vacancy is known. 
my position to get one muc¢ : 
than Apt 23. Nowl do not think the Board of Education will release me unless a good manto succeed me 
can be found at once. You know what the | are. [We ought to; we have filled it 
was elected. 16 Gay atter the contract was signed one of our candidates came in. “ I have just got notice ofa 
mighty good vacancy from another Agency,” he said; “I want yous help, and if you will back me for it will 
= commission ifI getit.” “ Whereis it?” “ Chester.” “ There is 7 dollars my candidate CROWD 
as paid me for Chester. He was elected yesterday.” Chester avoids the............ce..-.sees.s.. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
(| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LI.—No. 16. 


Cwentieth Century Text - Books 


NOW READY. 


University of Michigan. 


cal ideas. 


Plant Relations. 


Cloth, $1.10. 


Plant Structures. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.20. 
of plant life and plant growth. 
half-year’s work in botanical study. The 


ness and usefulness. 


A History of the American Nation. 


By ANDREW C. MCLAUGHLIN, Professor of American History in the 
I2mo. 
The purpose of the ‘‘ Hietory of the American Nation” is to trace the main out- 
lines of the history of the American people, and to show how they came to be what 
they are to-day. The facts of the Revolutionary period are treated at sufficient 
length to show the fundamental principles which formed the basis of American politi- 
The book has an abundance of illustrative material, and is accompanied 
by a teacher’s guide, which contains suggestions to teachers, plentiful references to 
material, and some topics and questions to be used in the conduct of the work. 


A First Book of Botany. By Joun M. Coucter, A.M., Ph. D., 
Head Professor of Botany in the University of Chicago. 


‘* Plant Relations ” treats what might be termed the human interests of plant life, 
the conditions under which plants grow, their means of adaptation to environments, 
and their relations to other forms of life, 
sociological phases of plant study. A guide for teachers accompanies it. 


‘A Second Book of Botany. By JoHN M. Coucter, A.M., Ph.D. 


This volume, as its title implies, treats of the structural and morphological features 
It is intended to follow “ Plant Relations,” by the 
same author, but may precede this book, and either may be used independently for a 


Relations,” constitute one of its marked features, and will add much to its attractive- 
This book is also accompanied by a teacher’s guide. 


Cloth, $1.40. 


12mo. 


all of which constitute the economic and 


illustrations in this volume, as in ‘‘ Plant 


Euglish Gexts for College Entrance 


SHAKSPERE’S MACBETH. 


THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. 
bia University, and RicHARD JONES, 


of Chicago. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S SILAS MARNER. Edited 
University, and RICHARD JONES, Ph.D. 


Edited by RicHaRp JONES, Ph. D., Vanderbilt University. 


Ph. D 
SELECTIONS FROM MILTON’S SHORTER POEMS. Edited by F. D. Nicos, University 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS ON MILTON AND ADDISON. Edited by GEORGE B. AlToN, A. M., 
Supervisor of High Schools, State of Minnesota. 


AND ARCITE. Edited by GEORGE M. MARSHALL, Ph. B., University 
of Uta’ 


” Uniform binding. Cloth, 50 cents; boards, 40 cents. 
¥ J. Rose Co.sy, Ph.D., Clinois State Normal 


OTHERS NEARLY READY. 


Edited by FRANKLIN T. BAKER, A. M., Colum- 


loth, 60 cents; boards, 45 cents. 


New YORK 


Send for complete prospectus of the Twentieth 
Century Text-Books, comprising 100 volumes. 


D. APPLETON AND COPIPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


MARTHAS VINEYARD 


UMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 
SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, — 
and recreation. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


S 


Twenty-Fifth Session. 


Economy, Mathematics, and Chemist 


ry. 
For programme address the Rev. DAVID SPRAGUE, AMHERST, Mass, 
For particulars and circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, address 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages. 


At AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 


A July 9th ta Aug. 17th. 


There will be each day eight hours of French; six of German ; three of Italian ; three of Spanish ; 
three of Latin; three of Greek; two of Hebrew. Acourse in English Literature ; also courses on Library 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR 
23 Olmstead St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


INWew Work 


Sixth Year ... 


SUMMER COURSES . 


University 
July 9—August 17 


University Heights combines the advan- 
tages of city and country. 


Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments 


For announcement address 
MARSHALL 8S. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 


Harvard University. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 


July 5 to August 15. 


Fifty-two courses in Arts and Sciences. 

The work is especially adapted to the needs of 
teachers. 

Women as well as men admitted to all the courses 
except in Engineering and in Geological Field- 
Work. 

For pamphlet, containing descriptions of the 
courses and statement of expenses, apply to 


J.L. LOVE, Clerk, Cambridge, Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Chairman. 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Wixsurr, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his cay; of the condi- 
tions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters ; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the infiu- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his litical friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 

Reading Circle Edition. By Joseru Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work, 


By S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educational 
-theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
* Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him: 


EDUCATION : 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 


By Hersert Srencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
_London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER 


By D'Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 328 


pp- Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 


Send to 


15 cents. 
15 cts. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


} Open to both sexes. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NeEw YorK City, 


f The professioral school of Columbia 
Teachers University for the training of gen- 
¢ il eral teachers, supervisors, princi- 

0 ege. pals, superintendents, and instruc- 
tors in normal schools and colleges. 
Fellowships and scholarships 
amounting to $5,700 annually. 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E.RUSSLCLL, Ph.D., Dean, 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven acon and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


OBANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIOG Special 
Course for Su; 8 of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in publie school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss Juuia E. Crane, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Qrats NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is calied 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, G. Boypen, A. M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address the 

Principal, P. BEOKWITH. 


NORMAL WESTFIELD, MASs. 
For bot 


sexes. 
For eatalogues address . 
CHARLES 8. CHAPTN, Principal. 


ONIUERSITY 
PUBLISHING} 
COMPANY 


43-47 Bast 10th St., 
N. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


e New Yorke 
+++ Boston, Mass. 


Any boy 
6) Or any git'l 
SS 


In the remotest hamlet, or any teacher 
or official anywhere, can secure of us 


prom tly, second-hand or new, at re- 
duced prices, and singly or by the 
dozen, postage or expressage free 


School Books 
Of all Publishers 


Brand new, and complete alphabetical 


catalogue /~ee, if you mention this ad 


4 Cooper Institute New York City 


OHO) 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBUKG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taompson. Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Pr mmer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Paper. Post-o 5 
AmericanJournal ot Education..St. Louis, Mo. 


Solerado School Journal......... Denver, Col. 
Canadian Teacher................ Toronto, Can. 
Education.......... Boston, Mass. 
Educational Journal ............ Toronto, Can, 
Educational News.............+.+ Newark, Del. 
Educational Review........ York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal..---:.... Indianapolis, Ind. 


Interstate Review. ........ ..... Danville, Ill. 
lowa Normal Monthly........... 
Journal of Education.... 
Journal of Pedagogy... 
Kindergarten Review. . 
Michigan Moderator.. 
Midland Schools....... Des Moines, Ia. 
Missour! School Journal... ....Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 


Lansing, Mich. 


Popular Educator.............++. Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 
Primary School............+.s+0+ New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal........... Bloomington, Ill. 
School Bulletin............. Syracuse, N.Y. 


School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, Ill 


Southern Schools. .............. Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute.............. New York, N.Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal........... Austin, Texas. 


Topeka, Kansas. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 
Weatern Teacher Milwankee. Wie 


The Student’s Standard Dictionary. 


The most important of all recent reference publications. 
priced Standard Dictionary. 
and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, 


It exactly meets 
It gives the Orthography, 


Large 8vo. 
923 Pages. 


AN ABRIDGMENT of the famous STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Full Leather, $4 net; Index, 60c. 


e frequently expressed wish for an up-to-date, full-of-matter, moderate- 
I Pronunciation, Meaning, and Etymology of over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with 
Faulty Diction, Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, etc., etc., and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations 


extra. Cloth Sides, Leather Back, $2.60 net. 


Synonyms 


for specimen pages and terms address THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 and 7 E, 16th St., New York. 
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| American Primary Teacher.....Boston, Mass. 
PO Amorican|School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
bal 
Scl Ed ation Minneapolis, Minn. 
mings & Nobis 


